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Spring Winds.—Time. 


SPRING WINDS. 


The wind of March has the call of the 
sea . 
(O wings of the wind, do they never 
tire?) 
It hurries the cloud and it harries the 
tree 
_ With the flutter and roar of a leaping 
fire. 
Cold and wild and eager to flee, 
Is the lure to loss or liberty, 
Light of the eyes and my Heart’s 
Desire? 


The April wind has the scent of the 
rain 
(O wings of the wind, do they never 
tire?) 
Softly it whispers, and hushes again, 
Warm as the kiss of the pale sun 
fire— 
Promise of bloom and the green of 
new grain, 
Is peace but the drowsy surcease of 
pain, 
Light of the eyes and my Heart’s 
Desire? 


The wind of May tosses the petals 
white 
(O wings of the wind, do they never 
tire? 
White as the love-moon silvering the 
night, 
Pure as the Dew and the heart’s new 
fire, 
Balmy blessing and strong sweet 
might, 
Liberty, peace, and the sure delight, 
Light of the eyes and my Heart’s 
Desire? 
Sarah K. . Wiley. 


FROM MUNICH TO VERONA. 


Black mountains pricked with pointed 
pine 
A melancholy sky. 

Out-distanced was the German vine, 
The sterile fields lay high. 

From swarthy Alps I travelled forth 

Aloft; it was the North, the North; 
Bound for the Noon was I. 


I seemed to breast the streams that 
day; 
I met, opposed, withstood 
The northward rivers on their way, 
My heart against the flood— 
My heart that pressed to rise and 
reach, 
And felt the love of altering speech, 
Of frontiers, in its blood. 


But oh, the unfolding South! the burst 
Of Summer! Oh to see 
Of all the Southward brooks the first! 
The travelling heart went free 
With endless streams; that strife was 
stopped; 
And down a thousand vales I dropped, 
I flowed to Italy. 
Alice Meynell. 


The Outlook. 


TO A BUDDHA SEATED ON A 
LOTUS 


With futile hands we seek to gain 

Our inaccessible desire, 

Diviner sum#fits ‘to attain, 

With faith that sinks and feet that 
tire; 

But nought shall conquer or control 

The heavenward hunger of our soul. 


The end, elusive and afar, 
Still lures us with its beckoning flight, 
And all our mortal moments are 
A session of the Infinite. 
How shall we reach the great, unknown 
Nirvana of thy Lotus-throne? 

Sarojini Naidu. 


TIME. 


I saw a happy spirit 
That wandered among flowers: 
Her crown was a rainbow, 
Her gown was wove of hours. 


She turned with sudden laughter, 
I was, but am not now! 
And as I followed after 
Time smote me on the brow. 
Fiona Macleod. 


The Academy. 





The Celtic Spirit in Literature. 


THE CELTIC SPIRIT IN LITERATURE. 


I. 


Of recent years we have heard much 
about the Celts, about Celtic aspira- 
tions, about the Celtic movement. Yet 
the people who talk with confident fa- 
miliarity about these things would be 
puzzled if they were asked to define a 
Celt. As a matter of fact we know 
very little about the Celt. Even among 
those who talk most confidently con- 
cerning him there is no agreement at 
all as to who the Celt is, where he 
comes from, or even where he is to be 
found. 

I do not propose to discuss these 
questions here because they are ex- 
tremely complicated, and involve the 
consideration of a mass of technical 
details which even at the end still 
leave us in some doubt as to the exact 
solution we are justified in accepting. 
There is, however, a related question 
which we may approach with some 
reasonable prospect of solving it: I 
mean the precise nature of that gene- 
rally admitted quality which is com- 
monly called by such vague and un- 
satisfactory names as “Celtic glamor.” 
If we seek to escape from the mists 
with which this question is usually en- 
veloped, what, precisely and specifi- 
cally, is this “Celtic glamor”? 

At the outset it may be necessary to 
say that, for the purposes of the ques- 
tion before tis, there are two bodies of 
literature to investigate, There are 
indeed five regions in ,which more or 
less allied Celtic traditions may be 
traced: Ireland, the Highlands of Scot- 
land, Wales, Brittany and Cornwall. 
We eliminate three of these, for the 
Highland traditions coalesce with the 


1The general reader who wishes to gain an 
idea of ancient Irish literature may best do so 
in Miss Eleanor Hull’s collection of the chief 
Irish stories or in Lady Gregory’s “Cuchulain 
of Muirthemne” (in which, however, there isa 


Irish, the Breton are oral, and the 
Cornish can scarcely be said any longer 
to exist at all. There remain Ireland, 
with a large body of literature which 
is for the most part primitive in char- 
acter, and Wales, with a smaller body 
of literature which is later and some- 
times wrought with high artistic skill." 

It may be well, before proceeding, to 
quote two passages which exhibit in a 
characteristic manner the special quali- 
ties of Celtic literature. I choose two 
passages in honor of women, always 
a favorite and felicitous theme to Cel- 
tic poets. In the typical and unex- 
celled description of Olwen, in the 
“Mabinogion,” we are told: “She was 
clothed in a robe of flame-colored silk, 
and around her neck was a collar of 
red gold set with precious stones and 
rubies. Fairer was her hair than the 
flower of the broom, whiter her skin 
than the feam of the waves; brighter 
her hands and fingers than the blos- 
som of the anemone of the waters 
emerging with its trefoil flower from 
the little basin formed by its jetting 
fountain. Neither the eye of the 
moulted falcon nor that of the tiercel 
hawk was clearer than hers. Her 
bosom was whiter than the swan’s, her 
cheek redder than the reddest roses. 
It was impossible to see her without 
loving her. Four white trefoils arose 
beneath her feet wherever she trod. 
That was why she was called Olwen, 
White Footprint.” The Ossianic bard 
thus describes Credhe and her house- 
hold:—“A journey I have in hand to 
Credhe’s' mansion against the moun- 
tain’s breast; it is appointed for me to 
go thither, to Credhe, at the Paps of 
Annan. Pleasant is the house where 


considerabie amount of manipulation). For 
the Welsh literature there s Lady Charlotte 
Guest’s admirable translation of the “‘Mabino- 
gion” (preferably in Mr. Alfred Nutt’s edi- 
tion). 
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she is, with men and boys and 
women, magicians and minstrels, cup- 
bearer and doorkeeper and horsekeeper. 
The command over all belongs to fair 
Credhe, the yellow-haired. With cover- 
let and with down pleasant will my 
lot be in her dun. A bowl she has 
whence juice of berries flows, and 
therein she makes her eyebrows black, 
crystal vats of fermenting grain, cups 
and goblets. The color of her dun is 
of lime; coverlets and rushes abound 
there for the beds; silk is among them, 
and many a blue mantle, red gold and 
the polished drinking horn. Her 
bower is of silver and yellow gold, its 
ridgy thatch laid without defect, of the 
crimson wings of ruddy birds. The 
door posts are green, and the lintel of 
silver taken as spoil from the slain. 
Credhe’s chair on thy left, overlaid 
with gold, stands at the foot of her 
delicate bed, a glittering bed, made in 
the East, of yellow gold and precious 
stones. Yet another bed, on thy right, 
of gold and silver, unerringly wrought, 
with tent-like curtains, like the fox- 
glove’s flower, running upon slender 
copper rods. Pleasant is the lot of her 
household; their mantles are neither 
faded nor worn; their full locks are 
curly and fair. Wounded men with 
the blood jetting out from them would 
fall asleep to the fairy birds’ warbling 
in the eaves of her bower. A hundred 
men there are in Credhe’s house from 
one angle to the other, and thirty fully 
measured feet is the width of her nuble 
door. Credhe that owns all these 
things at low water or flood, hath by 
a spear cast’s length excelled all Ire- 


2It will be seen that I have not gone to the 
Ulster Cuchulain cj cle of legends for typical 
examples of the Celtic temper in literature. 
The Welsh “‘Mabinogion,” Renan long since 
said, is the true expression of Celtic genius, 
_that is, it should be added, in its most self- 
consciously artistic forms. The Cuchulain 
stories, while from some points of view the 
most interesting of all, are more penetrated 
by mythic conceptions, and are wilder and 
harsher; they are genuinely Celtic in tone, 
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land’s women.”* No one could doubt 
that these two passages possess those 
peculiar qualities which we term 
“Celtic.” The Welsh fragment renders 
these in a more deliberately - artistic 
fashion, the Scoto-Munster Ossianic 
fragment in a more wayward, a more 
decadent manner, but they both appeal 
to us as having those qualities which 
we are pleased to term “Celtic glamor.” 

If we attempt to analyze the special 
characteristics of such passages cer- 
tain very constant elements are slowly 
revealed. In the first place we have 
what I believe to be the very funda- 
mental and_ significant fact that 
in Celtic literature always there is 
presented to us the remote as re- 
mote. .This sense of remoteness is 
deliberately sought in the finest Celtic 
romances. “The Dream of Maxen 
Wledig” leads us over mountains as 
high as the sky, and down rivers, and 
across seas, before we reach the far 
island which holds the enchanted castle 
of the tale; and its vanished splendor 
is brought before us with an unparal- 
leled combination of remoteness and 
precision. “The Dream of Maxen 
Wledig” is indeed an unsurpassable ex- 
ample of the remote as remote, of the 
sense of mystery, of the atmosphere of 
“glamor,” not attained by the use of 
any cheap devices of mistiness or 
vagueness, but clearly and firmly by 
the hand of a great artist. It is in- 
structive, too, because it enables us to 
see how the effect was produced, The 
Celtic mind demands a great and in- 
visible past of impossible magnificence; 
all Celtic literature is the search for 


but have not attained the finest color and 
aroma of that temper. Moreover, it must 
perhaps be added, Ulster has always stood 
half outside the Celtic world, and that ener- 
getic and ferocious spirit that differentiates 
Ulster and her legends may well have been 
infused into the Cuchulain cycle by the 
stream of Scandinavian invasion pouring into 
northern Ireland, an invasion which, by way 


‘of Scotland and England, has continued dur- 


ing historical times. 
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the satisfaction of that demand. The 
memory of the splendor of Rome 
which had once been theirs long 
haunted the Celtic and especially the 
Cymric mind; the Emperor Maxen 
Wledig, as Loth points out, is founded 
on traits of Maxentius, the adversary 
of Constantine the Great, and when 
we realize this the whole character of 
the dream at once becomes intelligible. 
Sometimes, again, the land of Celtic 
legend lies on the farther side of a 
terrifying mist. Geraint once reached 
such a mist from out of which no man 
had ever returned. “Fearlessly and 
unhesitatingly Geraint dashed forward 
into the mist. And on leaving the mist 
he came to a large orchard; and in the 
orchard he saw an open space, wherein 
was a tent of red satin; and the door 
of the tent was open, and an apple- 
tree stood in front of the door of the 
tent; and on a branch of the apple-tree 
hung a large hunting-horn; and no one 
was in the tent save one maiden sit- 
ting on a golden chair.” Such vis- 
ions only come in Celtic romance to 
him who fearlessly and unhesitatingly 
dashes forward into the mist, it may 
even be but the mist of intoxication if, 
as Renan ‘remarked, the Celt’s ten- 
dency to drunkenness is to be regarded, 
not as weakness for gross enjoyment, 
which is altogether absent in him, but 
as the need for illusion, the search 
for the vision of the invisible world.’ 
In nearly all poetry, it must be remem- 
bered, the element of remoteness is in- 
troduced. This element is essential not 
only for the attainment of any atmos- 
pheric effect, but also for all elaborate 
architectonic onstruction. In _ the 
“Arabian Nights”—the only great work 
which shows that special romantic 
quality which we find in the Celtic 
legends—not only is the ancient and 

*Fiona Macleod, admitting that the Celt 
makes a remarkably good emigrant, well 
says: “Our people have truly loved their 


land. .., Butitis also true that in that love 
we love vaguely another land, arainbow-land, 
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highly idealized age of Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid used as a remote mist in which 
every story may be plunged to become 
iridescently beautiful, but the element 
of distance, of long journeys, of great 
mountains to be overpassed and great 
deserts and seas to be traversed, is 
constantly used with elaborate skill; 
and when we are taken on board a 
bark of red sandal wood, with mast 
of fine amber and ropes of silk, we 
feel that we are bound for a land of 
romance exactly identical with the land 
that Maxen Wledig reached at the end 
of his long journey, or that Rhonabwy 
saw in his dream when he fell asleep 
on the yellow calf-skin. But while the 
romantic poet, as we universally know 
him, makes much use of the element of 
remoteness, it is usually his endeavor 
to attain—what to the Celtic mind is 
utterly abhorrent—the remote as present. 
The remote as remote is alien to him, 
and antipathetic to the passionate 
sense of life which stirs him; he is not 
satisfied unless he has vivified it into 
the present, however various the de- 
vices he may adopt. The Homeric 
poems are so realistic that they never 
suggested, what we now know to be 
the fact, that a vast age of heroic civ- 
ilization lay behind Homer. Dante 
placed his comedy in the supernatural 
world, but he is absolutely in the pres- 
ent, and only concerned to sit in judg- 
ment on the people he had himself 
known, quite unlike those Celtic trav- 
ellers to the underworld in whose vis- 
ions the prototype of the Divine Com- 
edy has been found. Milton sang the 
origin of the world, but with an incon- 
gruity that often startles us to-day he 
instinctively occupied himself with the 
ideals, the discoveries, even the me- 
chanical appliances, of his own time. 
This feeling for the remote as remote 
and that our most desired country is not the 
real Ireland, the real Scotland, the real Brit- 


tany, but the vague Land of Youth, the 
shadowy Land of Heart’s Desire.” 
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is a fundamental trait of the Celtic 
poet’s conception of his subject. 
There is another allied and not less 
fundamental trait in his technical 
method of dealing with it. His method 
is always decorative. That is to say, 
he is always concerned to find the 
beautiful and harmonious detail. The 
pages of Celtic romance are like a 
woven tapestry, with bold outline and 
strong color as in the Irish stories, or 
in the Welsh with softly harmonized 
colors and delicately flowing lines; in 
either case they produce more nearly 
than anything in literature the exact 
effect of an old tapestry. 

It has to be said, one must note, that 
these qualities of Celtic literature rest 
on certain psychic qualities of the 
makers of Celtic literature, of which 
we may here especially set down in- 
ventiveness and quick sensibility, two 
qualities that are allied, or indeed iden- 
tical. Swift mental response is shown 
in the delightful wit of the Celt, in his 
aptness to embroider statements of 
fact or (as some will have it) to lie, 
in his faculty for combining incongru- 
ous ideas.‘ Quick sensibility, again, or 
rapid feminine response in harmony 
with, or in reaction against, external 
stimuli, is of all qualities that which 
we most readily attribute to the Celt. 
It is a quality of nervous texture, even 
to some extent a mental quality, and 
by no means a pure quality of feeling. 
It thus becomes very misleading to 
speak, as Matthew Arnold repeatedly 
spoke in his Celtic lectures, of the emo- 
tional qualities of Celtic peoples and 
Celtic literature. If we wish to speak 
precisely, and to avoid very misleading 


*I may illustrate what is here meant by the 
example of an acquaintance of mine, a genial 
Irish priest, who, after gazing at an exceed- 
ingly mediocre seascape in a boarding-house 
dining-room — he prided himself on being a 
connoisseur in painting — turred to me witha 
charmingly-blended surprise and modest con- 
fidence, and declared that he believed it was 
a Rossetti. The Irish “bull” is an example of 
the same wilful and involuntary tend y. 
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confusions, it is best to reserve the 
term “emotion” for the deep and inar- 
ticulate manifestations of feeling, and 
to use the term “sensibility” for the 
more nervous and intelligent quality of 
quick sensation and response. This 
quick sensibility is, for instance, well 
illustrated by the Celtic eye for nature 
imagery, so often used for decorative 
purposes in the Welsh and especially 
in the Ossianic literature. 

When we have clearly defined to our- 
selves these precise qualities of the 
Celtic mind as it displays itself in lit- 
erature’—that in vision it regards the 
remote as remote and in method is 
decorative—we begin to realize the 
truth that underlies many of the rhap- 
sodical utterances of the writers on 
“Celtic glamor.” For instance, we 
hear much of fairyland, of twilight, in 
this connection. Mr. Yeats has called 
one of his books “The Celtic Twilight.” 
The atmosphere into which all gen- 
uinely Celtic things—the Ulster cycle of 
legends least of all—brings us is quite 
accurately and precisely described as 
one of twilight. Twilight has the curi- 
ous property of making the scenes it 
envelops appear at once both near and 
remote. The glowing high lights and 
dark shadows of full sunlight have dis- 
appeared, as also have the common- 
place refiections from the clouds of 
dull daylight; we are left with a vision 
that is at once both delicate and pre- 
cise. For a moment a kind of musical 
silence seems to fill the air; we are 
conscious of the presence of mystery; 
we feel as if we had caught a glimpse 
of a landscape in another world. This 
impression—fantastic as it may seem, 


5I here confine myself to literature, or it 
would be easy to show that exactly the same 
qualities are shown in painting by men be- 
longing to Celtic people. Thus the pictures 
of Burne-Jones, although he was not born in 
a Celtic land, or bred among Celtic traditions, 
show conspicuously the two qualities here 
emphasised: the sense for the remote as 
remote, and the fundamentally decorative 
method. 
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and yet explicable by the conditions of 
the atmosphere during this brief period 
of diffused light—very exactly corre- 
sponds to the special impression which 
Celtic romance makes upon us. 


Il. 


So far I have tried to define the char- 
acteristics of the Celtic spirit in lit- 
erature without detailed comparison 
with any other kind of literary temper. 
Our usual attempts to define the Celtic 
spirit tend to evaporate in mist be- 
cause we make no serious effort to put 
the products of the Celtic imagination 
beside the products of any other kind 
of imagination. 

It is idle to assert, it may be said in 
passing, that the characteristics of Cel- 
tic literature are simply the character- 
istics of primitive literature. This is 
altogether incorrect. In so far as Cel- 
tic literature is itself primitive it nec- 
essarily shows many features—and 


more especially the presence of super- 
natural elements—which have a certain 
resemblance to primitive literature gen- 


erally. But it will be found that the 
literature of savage peoples, however 
charming or impressive it may be to 
us at moments, is nearly always essen- 
tially a bald statement of what the 
narrator regards as facts which have 
their main interest in ‘being facts; its 
wildest romances are brief, naked and 
business-like. Celtic literature, when 
it is really characteristic, is no longer 
merely primitive, it has become self- 
conscious, deliberate, artistic. It can 
therefore be profitably compared only 
with literature which has reached a 
like stage of development. 

In our own country, and in our own 
north-western district of Europe, there 
is one, and only one, literary spirit 
which can be compared with the Celtic 


*It would be interesting to compare Celtic 
literature with the Finnish‘‘Kalevala.” But the 
curious similarities and dissimilarities which 


in magnitude, intrinsic, force and per- 
manent influence.’ I purpose to call it 
the Nordic spirit, for it is as closely 
associated with the fair long-headed 
peoples of Northern Europe (by Deni- 
ker termed Nordic) as the Celtic spirit 
is with the peoples of Central and 
Southern Europe now or formerly 
speaking languages of the Celtic fam- 
ily. The Nordic spirit in literature is 
manifested at first in the Scandina- 
vian lands, then in North-western 
France and Germany, as well as Hast- 
ern England and Scotland. The chief 
of its more primitive embodiments are 
the Icelandic Hddas, its highest artistic 
achievement, unmixed with other in- 
fluences, is probably the “Chanson de 
Roland.” 

One’s first feeling in turning from 
Celtic literature to Nordic literature is 
one of dulness and monotony. It deals 
with the same main themes, battle and 
love, but the two elements which are 
almost omnipresent in the products of 
the Celtic mind—supernatural inven- 
tion and vivid detail—and add so much 
charm to the Celtic narration have al- 
most entirely fallen out of the Nordic 
stories. When, however, we have be- 
come really acclimatized to the Nordic 
atmosphere we perceive that the un- 
doubted absence of these elements in- 
volves a distinction, but not necessa- 
rily a loss; we are simply in another 
world. There is atmosphere here also, 
as there always is in fine literary art, 
not indeed the atmosphere of twilight, 
but of star-lit nights and of storm- 
swept days. Celtic literature takes us 
into a world where bright sensations, 
a restless invention, dominate from 
first to last; profound human passion, 
with all its painful and stupid limita- 
tions, is not there, is not even con- 
ceivable there, for we are in a world 
where all things are possible. The 


such a comparison would show may be due to 
both arising, in part, from the same sources. 
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Celtic story of Tristan and Yseult, it 
may be noted, only assumed tragic vi- 
tality and significance when it had 
been moulded by realistic Nordic 
hands. Nordic literature is dominated 
from first to last by emotion, and 
where emotion is there is limitation, 
tension, pressure; if the fountain leaps 
high in the air it is because of the op- 
pression at its subterranean heart. 
To illustrate the spirit of this litera- 
ture we may turn to the speech of the 
dying Brynhild in the Volsunga Saga, 
the greatest primitive achievement of 
the Nordic mind: “‘And now I beg of 


thee, Gunnar, one last boon. Let make. 


a great pyre on the plain for all of us, 
for me and for Sigurd, and for those 
who were slain with him, and let it 
be covered over with cloth dyed red 
by the folk of Gaul, and burn me 
thereon on one side of the King of the 
Huns, and on the other those men of 
mine, two at the head and two at the 
feet, and two hawks withal; so all is 
shared equally. And lay there betwixt 
us a drawn sword, as in the other days 
when we twain stepped into one bed 
together; and then may we have the 
name of man and wife, nor shall the 
door swing to at the heel of him as I 
go behind him. Nor shall that be a 
niggard company if there follow him 
those five bondwomen and eight bond- 
men whem my father gave me, and 
those burn there also who were slain 
with Sigurd. More yet would I say, 
but my life-breath flits; the wounds 
open.’. .. And then died Brynhild and 
was buried there by the side of Sigurd, 
and thus their life-days ended.” 

The highly charged emotional inten- 
sity of Nordic narrative—simple, realis- 
tic, heart-felt, without reliance on fan- 
tastic prodigies—inevitably involves 
not merely inaptitude, but disdain for 
deliberately minute picturesque details. 
It equally involves the denial of super- 
natural aid. This is so because emo- 
tion is a specifically human quality and 
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can only be adequately manifested un- 
der the conditions of human personal- 
ity. The Hebrew Jehovah, with his 
jealousy, indignation and pity, the 
dwellers in Greek Olympus, with their 
restless lusts and rivalries, were alike 
anthropomorphic; a god, as Lucretius 
and the Epicureans rightly felt, must 
be serene. All Nordic literature im- 
presses us as the expression of a peo- 
ple who are in the highest degree emo- 
tional, practical, serious, in a word in- 
tensely human. They do not feel, as 
the Celtic man so easily feels, that 
after all the boundary between the real 
and the unreal is very vague, that the 
nimble invention can easily create a 
world for itself, that there is no mis- 
fortune so great that it may not be 
straightened out by a twist of the hand 
of the juggler who has learnt to control 
it, and no feat so stupendous but that 
somewhere the charm to perform it 
may not be found. All Nordic litera- 
ture is the record of some human pas- 
sion to be humanly suffered, some hu- 
man right to be humanly achieved, 
some human wrong to be humanly 
wreaked. But Nordic literature reaps 
the fruits of its abstention from the 
picturesque and the supernatural in 
the heroic magnificence which it is thus 
able to impart to its human figures, 
a magnificence which the Celtic hero, 
who finds extra-human aid on every 
hand, can never attain. There the 
Nordic poet at once reaches the springs 
of great art. 

The Nordic poet is, however, an ar- 
tist in his methods as well as in his 
conceptions. Those realistic and emo- 
tional qualities which in the sagas 
grow somewhat monotonous, in the 
more developed manifestations of Nor- 
dic art become self-conscious and de- 
liberate. The realism remains, but the 
emotion is more artfully wrought to a 
climax; and the monotony, instead of 
being a helpless accident, becomes a 
method of heightening the total effect, 
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so that on the basis of the primitive poet is a supreme artist, and even the 
realism, human emotion and monotony, baldness and monotony of his narra- 
it becomes possible to erect a great tive, the plain hard roughness of his 
 ¢ architectonic poem far beyond the verse, become elements in the great 
reach of pure Celtic art." The supreme effects he attains. Charlemagne in his 
Nordic poem of mediszval times—for retreat from Saragossa ‘to his palace 
the Volsunga Saga belongs to a more at Aix-la-Chapelle, unwitting of danger 
primitive stage of culture—is without or treachery yet oppressed by a vague 
doubt the “Chanson de Roland.” That dread, places Roland and the chief of 
is indeed the final manifestation of the his peers at the head of the little rear- 
pure Nordic spirit on a great scale. guard, innocent of the fate that is 
After the eleventh century literary tra- slowly winding its coils around them. 
ditions began to be widely diffused in In every subtle way the poet makes us 
Europe and it was no longer possible realize the tragedy that is approaching 
for any great work of genius to grow as the four hundred thousand infidels 
up in isolation. The “Chanson de Ro- slowly close round the undaunted lit- 
land” existed in a germinal form be-_ tle band of heroes cheerfully affronting 
fore the coming of the Northmen to their doom, and the fascination of the 
Western Neustria—to Roland’s home in narrative is not in its record of feats 
the march of Brittany, where, however, of arms, but in its massive and poig-¢ 
as Gaston Paris suggested, the Nordic nant appeal to the most fundamental 
spirit probably already existed—but the human emotions, to the pity and terror 
work of genius in which it has come of the fate of brave men who succumb 
down to us was almostly certainly beneath the stroke of fate, to the depth 
written by a Norman and probably in and the beauty of the bands of affec- 
the neighborhood of Mont St. Michel. tion which bind those who have long 
The story of Charlemagne’s disastrous faced together the good and the bad 
expedition into Spain against the in- chances of* life. To the Celtic mind 
fidels and the defeat and death of his bloodshed and slaughter are as empty 
faithful paladins in the pass of Ronces- of emotional human content as to the 
valles is not only the finest manifes- child who knows not what they mean; 
tation of the special qualities of the he remains light-hearted throughout, 
Nordic spirit, it is one of the great and when the hosts of Queen Meave 
summits of literature. Rough, firm, are flung against the might of Cuchul- 
precise, realistic, monotonous, with no lain and thousands fall in a moment, 
charming decorative detail, with it is all sheer gaiety and not one pulse 
scarcely a single simile in the whole of the blood is stirred. To the Nordic 
length of it, the “Chanson de Roland” mind every stroke is felt to vibrate 
might have merely been what in one through the fibres of human flesh, and 
aspect it really is, a record of feats of becomes an appeal not to the decora- 
arms. But it is far more than this. tive imagination but to all the emotions 
The element of combat sinks into the that make us men and bind together 
background, and the epic poem be- the world with links of sympathy. It 
‘comes a tragic drama appealing to the is impossible to claim that the great 
universal emotion of mankind. This unknown poet who wrought the “Chan- 


7Mrs. Sophia Bryant, admitting the artistic work to stand, “the vividness of the ideal 
imperfection of the Irish, traces it, ingeni- making up for the inadequacy of its realiza- 
ously and perhaps truly, in part at least,to tion.” The deliberation and hesitancy of the 
their positive activity in creativeness, annul- Nordic mind, on the other hand, involve per- 
ling self-criticism, and allowing imperfect petual self-criticism and progress. 
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son de Roland” was ever conscious of 
this fact, but it is the very stuff of his 
art; it is the woof on which he worked 
with such splendid energy and force. 
When at length the Moslems close on 
the band of paladins with their men, 
who nearly all lie dead in the pass, 
and Roland consents to biow his horn, 
his famous olifant, and the aged em- 
peror thirty leagues away hears the 
long and melancholy blast that the dy- 
ing paladin sends afar till the blood 
starts from his eyes, the emotional ten- 
sion of the Song of Roland reaches its 
highest point. In his own more prim- 
itive way, and with the limited re- 
sources of a single art, this poet at- 
tains the same kind of massive power 
in the art of playing on the throbbing 
pulse of human emotion, which in more 
recent times and in a more complex 
manner has been supremely achieved 
by Wagner. We realize how it is that 
that remote idyllic spot in the land 
of the Basques, the green plain amid 
wooded heights and browsing goats, 
Roncisvalle, is one of the sacred places 
of our race. 4 
III. 

The “Chanson de Roland” represents 
the last great achievement of the pure 
Nordic spirit on the European main- 
land. In the isolation of lands cut off 
by the sea, like Iceland and Ireland, it 
was possible for the unmixed Nordic 
spirit, the unmixed Celtic spirit, to de- 
velop more or less unhampered by 
alien traditions during one or two suc- 
ceeding centuries—though it must be 
remembered that the traditions were 
never quite pure, for even the “Ma- 
binogion” was faintly touched by Nor- 
man influence, and even the Icelandic 
Eddas, it may be, were touched by 
Irish influence—but on the Continent 
the growth of civilization, the spread 
of written literature, the cosmopolitan 
authority of the Church, the growing 
international social intercourse, soon 
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familiarized all the makers of litera- 
ture with each other’s work, and the 
special themes of Celtic poet and Nor- 
dic poet—so far as they were not too 
subtle for transmission—became com- 
mon property. In England this fusion 
was even more complete than in Con- 
tinental Europe, for here the two spir- 
its, each in its finest form, were 
brought together. The Danish or An- 
glian element in Eastern England was 
thus mightily reinforced when the Nor- 
mans came, and the “Chanson de Ro- 
land” has come down to us in an Eng- 
lish MS. On the other side of Eng- 
land, in Wales, was the home of the 
Arthurian legend, the finest manifesta- 
tion of the Celtic spirit, soon to be re- 
vealed to England and the world in 
the epoch-making work of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. The supremacy of Eng- 
land in poetry ie due to the accident 
which brought about the union in our 
island of the Celtic spirit and the Nor- 
dic spirit in their finest forms. 

These two elements have now long 
been exquisitely and inextricably inter- 
twined in our literature; there has been 
a mingling of traditions and a min- 
gling of blood. Celtic poet and Nor- 
dic poet have seemed to rival each 
other in aptitude to absorb the spirit 
and the methods of the other, until 
sometimes in seeming, though in seem- 
ing only, each has lost the individuality 
of his own tribe. A curious illustration 
is furnished by Malory in his “Morte 
d’Arthur.” That, we are inclined to 
say offhand, is essentially a manifesta- 
tion of the Celtic spirit. Yet it is noth- 
ing of the kind. Sir Thomas Malory, it 
is probable, belonged to the Leicester- 
shire family of that name which set- 
tled in Cambridgeshire in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, a char- 
acteristically Danish and Anglian part 
of Engiland,* and Malory was a man of 

8 At the same time, it is of interest to re- 
mark, there is a strong element of dark popu- 


lation in Leicestershire, indicating a residuum 
of primitive British blood. 
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mainly Nordic spirit. However dili- 
gently he may have absorbed the sto- 
ries and the machinery of Celtic legend, 
he retains the baldness, the monotony, 
the avoidance of the supernatural, the 
instinctive insistence on human inter- 
est, which mark the Nordic man. In 
his hands the Story of King Arthur 
and his Knights becomes almost as 
Nordic in its tone as the story of 
Charlemagne and his paladins is in the 
“Chanson de Roland.” Again and 
again we feel in his pages the pulsing 
throb, the rhythmic swell of the wave 
of emotion, that we can nowhere hear 
in pure Celtic literature, that we feel 
below the surface of all Nordic 
literature. 

It is, however, by no means only in 
the later course of Celtic tradition that 
we may observe how curiously the two 
spirits blended or sought to replace 
each other; we may trace the same 
phenomenon throughout English litera- 
ture. Every great English poet, how- 
ever much he may have leaned to the 
one side or the other, has combined 
the Celtic spirit and the Nordic spirit, 
whether he has absorbed the traditions 
or inherited the blood. Chaucer, while 
he certainly belongs in the main to the 
Nordic side—as we might expect from 
one so strongly touched by Norman in- 
fluence and so intimately associated 
with Eastern England—has yet ab- 
sorbed the vivacity and imaginative 
delicacy of the Celtic spirit. Spenser 
shows the same blending in a more 
marked and definite form, al! the more 
conspicuously since he took up a 
theme that was more or less Celtic 
in form. His county, Lancashire, 
is an old Celtic region greatly overrun 
by Scandinavian settlers, and we may 
well believe that he had in his blood 
an inherited aptitude for both these 
kinds of literary spirit. We may cer- 
tainly find it in his work, and the Cel- 


* Chapman, a very pronounced representa- 
tive of the Nordic spirit in its qualities and 
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tic tapestry of the “Faerie Queen”— 
happily compared by Landor to an an- 
cient tapestried chamber—is worked 
with a sober, heartfelt, realistic ear- 
nestness altogether Nordic. The inti- 
mate way, indeed, in which in Spen- 
ser’s great poem the web of serious 
human emotion is, to use his own fa- 
vorite phrase, “subtly wrought” into 
the woof of a legend of “faery land”’— 
too sweetly and sincerely conceived to 
be merely conventional and borrowed— 
is unique in our literature. 
Shakespeare, however, is the su- 
preme example of all that has been 
gained for our literature by the juxta- 
position of the men of Nordic and Cel- 
tic spirit. Here indeed there is no in- 
timate fusion of the two spirits, but 
rather, as it were, a constant dramatic 
opposition and contrast, a duologue 
which is sometimes manifested in tech- 
nical minutiz and sometimes compre- 
hends the whole scope of a play. 
Fundamentally Shakespeare would ap- 
pear to belong to the Celtic side, and 
as the district he sprang from is known 
to be an ancient Celtic infolding in the 
otherwise mainly Anglian midlands, 
this is not surprising. To realize the 
special qualities of Shakespeare’s work 
we should bear in mind the qualities 
of the most conspicuous playwright 
among his contemporaries, Ben Jonson, 
a Scandinavin Lowlander with all the 
Nordic qualities, scarcely indeed in 
quite their finest form, hardly tinc- 
tured at all by any Celtic elements. 
What we feel by comparison in Shake 
speare’s work is the happy extrava- 
gance of its imagery, its extreme swift- 
ness of thought, the light and delicate 
touch. As a poet Shakespeare is 
marked by his excessive freedom from 
bondage to literal fact, by the audacity 
and profusion of his metaphors, im- 
pressionistic rather than precise, quali- 
ties which were habitual in old Celtic 


their defects, furnishes an equally instruc- 
tive comparison. 
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literature, but are nowhere found in 
the best English poetry to an extent 
which even approaches Shakespeare.” 
As a dramatist, also, Shakespeare 
rarely presents the typical Englishman: 
Hamlet, and Falstaff, and Mercutio— 
all characteristically Shakespearian 
creations—are emphatically all men of 
Celtic rather than of Nordic temper, 
for they all have in highest degree the 
qualities of mental vivacity and quick 
sensibility. Except to some extent in 
the chronicle plays, where the drama- 
tist was somewhat fettered, it is the 
same throughout; and it is noteworthy 
that as Shakespeare developed and be- 
came more truly himself the more 
strongly marked is the Celtic spirit in 
his work. It begins as a play of elves, 
beside the serious and stolid Nordic 
realism of Venus and Adonis, and it 
ends by becoming a philosophy of life. 
Prospero, the exiled duke who dwells 
in a bare island cell and yet has con- 
trol over nature, over the world of 
spirits and the world of man, is the 
supreme embodiment of the Celtic ar- 
tist in literature. Shakespeare here 
seems to reveal a deliberate sense of 
the essential unreality of the visible 
world; imaginative vision, as in all 
Celtic work, becomes supreme; in the 
philosophy of Prospero the actual 
world has ceased to exist in any seri- 
ous sense, for all Celtic art is the evo- 
cation of a mirage. Yet the Nordic 
spirit. however it may have become at- 
tenuated at the end, is very strong in 
Shakespeare. The unfailing humanity 
and concentrated emotion, as well as 
the architectonic qualities, are alike 
Nordic. The driving energy is Nordic, 
and one is inclined to say that while 
as a pure artist Shakespeare more and 
more definitely developed the Celtic 
spirit within him, as a man he re- 

%T have previously shown in this review 
(“The Color Sense in Literature,” May, 1896) 
that Shakespeare’s use of color words tends 


to be purely imaginative; they are seldom 
(as in Tennyson, for instance, they usually 
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mained, as revealed in his early poems 
and in the Sonnets, the human emo- 
tional realistic child of the North. 

It is unnecessary to follow the per- 
petual play of the Celtic spirit and the 
Nordic spirit as they interweave 
throughout our poetic literature. Every 
reader may trace it for himself. It is 
by no means difficult to extend the in- 
quiry to our prose literature. Thus Sir 
Thomas Browne is the almost pure 
type of the Celt in literature; he has in 
full measure both the atmospheric re- 
moteness and the decorative detail 
which we have found to mark the Cel- 
tic spirit, together with the freedom 
from the bondage of law and order, 
the pervading sense of the unreality of 
the world, that so usually flow from 
those Celtic qualities. Everywhere he 
sees nothing but perpetual miracle; he 
is an experienced physician familiar 
with hysteria, and a_ philosophic 
thinker as well; yet he cannot help 
finding the capricious movements of the 
Devil in human affairs, and uses his 
influence to burn witches when the day 
of witch-burning was almost over. He 
has spent his life in professional work 
among the positive and progressive 
East Anglians of prosperous Norwich, 
yet he remains always what the wild 
and wayward dreams of his Celtic an- 
cestors in Cheshire have made him, the 
brother of Trehearne and Vaughan. 
His books are mainly philosophic, a 
would-be scientific discussion of the 
phenomena of the universe, yet by no 
possibility could we suppose him to be 
of the same race with the genuinely 
Nordic East Anglian philosopher who 
preceded him by half a century. Bacon 
delighted to contemplate the natural 
world; it was the very instinct of his 
being to reduce it to law and order, to 
arrange and to classify; the atmos- 


are) an attempt to render the precise shades 
of things seen; they are felicitous appeals to 
the imaginative vision, not to the bodily eye, 
and are untranslatable into actual fact. 
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phere of perpetual miracle which 
Browne loved to breathe—“Methinks 
there be not impossibilities enough in 
Religion”—would have been altogether 
abhorrent to him. Superficially it 
might seem that the jewelled speech 
of the two men was somewhat alike; 
yet in reality their styles are wholly 
unlike, and the soaring iridescent foun- 
tain of Browne’s eloquence has noth- 
ing in common with the sombre splen- 
dor that glows through the massive 
prose of Bacon. 

To a careless observer it may seem 
that the differences between the Celtic 
and the Nordic spirits are so subtle as 
to be almost arbitrary, and that in de- 
fining their respective spheres much 
must be left to the play of fancy. In 
the psychology of literature, however, 
we have to learn that it is often the 
subtle things that are the most funda- 
mental and the most pervasive. More- 
over, there is one criterion which, when 
we can apply it, will always furnish 
an objective test of the soundness of 
the conclusions reached in this field by 
processes of psychological analysis. If 
the poet of mainly Celtic spirit is 
found to drive his aucestral roots into 
a Celtic district of our land, the mainly 
Nordic poet into a Nordic district, or if 
the poet who conspicuously combines 
the two spirits is found to belong an- 
cestrally to districts of both characters, 
then we may reasonably conclude that 
our psychological analysis is justified. 
And this is what we constantly find 
when the facts are within reach. It 
is certainly no accident that the two 
poets of the early nineteenth century 
who have most definitely rendered the 
_ Celtic spirit, Keats and Coleridge, come 
from the south-western peninsula of 
England, a region which we know to be 
still largely occupied by a people once 
of Celtic speech. Neither poet would 
have regarded himself as a Celt, and 
neither had any adequate opportunity 
of realizing what Celtic speech and lit- 
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erature are. Yet the longer poems of 
Keats always take on the dreamy 
though decorative character which we 
have found to characterize all genuine 
Celtic literature in its finest manifesta- 
tions, and are full of delight in detail 
which has never been realized; while 
of his shorter poems “La Belle Dame 
sans Merci” is the typical expression 
of the Celtic imaginative mood, and 
the “magic casements” have rightly 
become the classical example of the 
kind of vision which characterizes the 
Celt in literature. Coleridge, similarly, 
in the “Ancient Mariner,” “Kubla 
Khan” and a few other pieces, has in 
his own peculiar and personal way at- 
tained the expression of similar quali- 
ties, although his genius was less 
purely confined within poetic limits. 
How truly the spirit of a poet’s work 
is an inborn grace and not an entirely 
acquired accomplishment we realize 
when we turn to Tennyson, who was 
fascinated by the Celtic Arthurian 
legend, as Milton had once been, but, 
less wise than Milton, determined to 
adapt himself to the task of a new 
presentation of it, only to achieve a 
work of feminine elegance in which 
the fine qualities of his own art almost 
altogether disappeared. Tennyson was 
rooted in the most purely Nordic dis- 
trict of England, his art: was Nordic, 
and all his skill could not enable him 
to weave a poem in the tapestried man- 
ner which to William Morris, for in- 
stance, who united the Celtic and Nor- 
dic elements, was an effortless task. 

It is in Ireland that we should expect 
to find a typical modern Celtic poet, 
and it is interesting to observe how in- 
timately Thomas Moore, who through- 
out the nineteenth century was the 
most popular and typical of Irish 
poets, exactly reproduces the qualities 
which we find in the old literature of 
Ireland. This is the more notable 
since, unlike the more recent poets, 
Moore certainly knéw and cared very 
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little indeed about the ancient litera- 
ture of Ireland, however happily he 
sometimes adapted old folk melodies. 
He had, he once said, “that kind of 
imagination which is chilled by the 
real scene and can but describe what 
it has not seen.” The attitude of the 
Celtic poet could not be better defined. 
The Nordic poet is a realist; he can de- 
scribe nothing that he has not realized 
and felt pulsing in his own blood; he 
cares nothing for the remote as remote; 
“I saw it, I was there,” is his perpet- 
ual implicit affirmation. The Celtic 
poet’s imagination is “chilled by the 
real scene and can but describe what 
it has not seen.” It is noteworthy that 
in Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s recent volume 
on Moore the qualities attributed to 
Moore’s work in verse are precisely 
those which we have found to mark the 
Celtic spirit from the first: remoteness, 
the lack of reality, the taste for deco- 
rativeness and ornamentation, a certain 
diffuseness and lack of concentration 
and structure, together with an ab- 
sence of the personal weight which 
the sense of reality brings. It is true 
that the author of the “Loves of the 
Angels” was a small man in the world 
of imagination, while the author of, let 
us say, “Hyperion,” was a great poet 
and imaginative artist, but differences 
in quality must not blind us to iden- 
tity of kind. 

In another writer of the early nine- 
teenth century we find the Celtic spirit 
in a finer form than Moore can give it 
to us, and the example is instructive be- 
cause it shows how independent spirit 
is of environmental circumstances. 
‘There is no purer example of the Cel- 
tic spirit in literature than is furnished 
by Hawthorne, and even if we never 
knew that his family sprang from the 
Welsh Border we could read it in any 
page of his romances. The early 
Welsh bards had found their effects 
in looking back to a remote past when 


The Contemporary Review. 
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the shadow of the splendor of old 
Rome had been thrown across their 
land; their New England child was for 
ever haunted by a vanished past that 
was peopled by the sombre heroes 
driven oversea as exiles from their old 
English homes. Yet in “The House 
of the Seven Gables” and the rest, 
after the lapse of a thousand years we 
find the exact qualities that we found 
in the “Mabinogion”: the remote as 
remote, the minutely realized and deco- 
rative detail, the atmosphere of twi- 
light, of a life that is lived in a strange 
and delicate dream. 


I have said nothing of the “Celtic 
Movement.” ‘The reason may perhaps 
be clear. From the point of view of 
great literature there is no “Celtic 
movement” in the petty sense in which 
it is generally understood, nor are 
great poets the outcome of such move- 
ments. If at the present time we pos- 
sess one poet at all events who ade- 
quately represents the Celtic spirit, it 
is equally true that the same poetic 
qualities may be traced throughout the 
whole of our literature. This is clear 
even to one who has, personally, no 
part or lot in the Celtic world. It may 
indeed be said that until we realize 
clearly what the Celtic spirit means 
and what the Nordic spirit means we 
are without the clue to guide us 
through our literature. Sagacious ob- 
servers in the past have from time to 
time vaguely seen the significance, now 
of this element, now of that, per- 
haps occasionally even of both. But 
the literary historian of the past has 
failed to grasp that significance in 
any broad or definite manner. The 
clue can only be found when we place 
ourselves at a standpoint at once psy- 
chological and ethnological. As we fol- 
low it, our rich and varied literature, 
for the first time, falls into harmonious 
order. 

Havelock Ellis. 
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MATTER, MOTION, AND MOLECULES. 


‘* Change is everywhere; everything is and is not. 


There is no stability. Even in the 


same river one cannot bathe twice, nor even once.”’ 


In his Presidential Address delivered 
before the members of the British As- 
sociation at their meeting in South 
Africa, Professor Darwin recently re- 
minded us of the tremendous scope 
of modern speculations as to the consti- 
tution of matter. At one end of the 
scale we contemplate in the heavens 
arrangements of matter on schemes so 
vast that no mind can picture them. 
At the other end, according to the “cor- 
puscular hypothesis,” we find in the 
chemical atoms yet other constella- 
tions, which, though they are individ- 
ually smaller than the heavenly ar- 
rangements, are not less complex nor 
less numerous; whilst in between these 
two extremes matter occurs in a multi- 
tude of phases, physical and chemical, 
so great and so varied that the task of 
discovering their relations has taxed 
to the utmost the powers of the great- 
est minds right through the ages. It 
is to this middle field that the “molec- 
ular kinetic theory,” or, briefly, the 
“kinetic theory,” more particularly ap- 
plies, helping us first to get a picture 
of the relations of the solid, liquid, 
and gaseous states of matter, and then, 
as will be shown on some subsequent 
occasion, to unravel some of the com- 
plexities which underlie chemical 
phenomena. 

Any one who has watched a ther- 
mometer plunged in a vessel filled with 
crushed ice will remember how stead- 
ily the mercury stands at the zero 
point until all or nearly all the ice has 
melted. He may remember, too, that 
this is equally the case whether the ice 
melts slowly or quickly; that it makes 
no difference whether the experiment 
be made in cool air in the open or in a 
warm room, and that even if the vessel 


be placed over a flame the result is the 
same; that in any case and in every 
case, provided only that the general 
temperature does not fall below the 
freezing-point and that a sufficient sup- 
ply of ice is available, it is impossible 
under ordinary circumstances to raise 
the temperature of ice or of a mixture 
of ice and water above 0°C. Now, 
this curious fact, which was discov- 
ered by Dr. Hooke in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, does not 
stand alone. Other solids in thousands 
behave in a similar manner, and the 
change of a liquid into a steam dur- 
ing the process of boiling is accom- 
panied by corresponding phenomena. 
Boil water, for example, how you may, 
quickly or slowly, by means of a coal 
fire, a gas flame, or an electric fur- 
nace, in every case you will find it im- 
possible to raise its temperature above 
a fixed point. This point may vary 
slightly from day to day, rising a lit- 
tle when the barometer is high, falling 
a little when the barometer is low, but, 
at or near the sea-level, it is never 
very much above nor very much below 
100° on the Centigrade scale. 

These facts about the melting of ice 
and the boiling of water, discovered, as 
I have said, by Hooke in the seven- 
teenth century, were used by Newton 
as the standards by which the “fixed 
points” of thermometers might most 
conveniently be determined; but their 
meaning remained hidden till it was 
revealed by Dr. Black in a memoir 
read before a literary society in Glas- 
gow in 1760. This memoir, a classic 
among the classics, forms one of the 
foundation-stones of the “kinetic the- 
ory”; that is to say, of modern physics. 
Put briefly, Dr. Black’s explanation 
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was as follows: The heat which dis- 
appears when ice is melted combines 
with the ice, just as one element com- 
bines with another when a compound 
is formed. Water is a sort of com- 
pound of ice and caloric, in which these 
two are united in definite doses like the 
elements in a chemical compound. We 
no longer regard heat, or caloric, as 
only a more subtle, imponderable form 
of matter. Hence we no longer con- 
sider water to be a compound of ice 
and caloric, in the sense in which we 
believe ice to be a compound of hy- 
drogen and oxygen. And thus Black’s 
hypothesis takes today a different 
form. But we agree with Black that 
in the melting of ice, or any other 
solid, a definite dose of something—call 
it heat—actually is received by the 
solid and in some way hidden, or ren- 
dered latent, within it. Thus Black’s 
idea still lives, and Black himself must 
be regarded as the first of the found- 
ers of the great theory which forms the 
subject of this article. His name must 
be associated with those of John Dal- 
ton of Manchester and Amadeo Avoga- 
dro of Turin, who contributed the 
atomic-molecular hypothesis, and with 
those of the great physicists of the Vic- 
torian era who developed the modern 
doctrine of “energy.” 

I must now ask those of my readers 
who are not already equipped with 
clear ideas as to the meaning of the 
terms “matter” and “energy” to give 
their attention for a few moments to 
the two fundamental conceptions which 
correspond to these terms. Unless we 
are clear about these much that fol- 
lows will hardly be intelligible, and we 
shall fail to grasp even the broader fea- 
tures of the mind-pictures by which 
physicists seek to indicate the unseen 
causes of the visible differences which 
distinguish the three typical forms of 
matter. We need not, however, dig 
very deep in this part of the field. It 
is not necessary for our present pur- 
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pose to concern ourselves with the re- 
fined speculations which go behind the 
atoms of the chemist, and seek to iden- 
tify matter with electricity or to trace 
its. origin back to the “inevitable 
ether.” For the moment, at least, we 
need only remember that, practically 
speaking, matter is indestructible; that 
every particle of it, whether great or 
small, simple or compound, exhibits a 
kind of passivity or dogged persever- 
ance, known as inertia, in virtue of 
which, as Newton taught, every body 
“perseveres in its state of rest or of uni- 
form motion” unless it is compelled by 
some force to change that state; that 
its properties suggest it exists in par- 
ticles, called molecules, so small that 
about 2,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 of 
them may exist in a single drop of 
water; and, finally, that these mole- 
cules, small as they are, are not indivis- 
ible, even in the hands of the chem- 
ist, but are built up of still smaller 
chemically indivisible parts called 
atoms. Further than this we need not 
go. Whether these smallest particles, 
like the atoms of Newton, are solid, 
massy, hard, impenetrable portions of 
matter, whether they are “mere points 
without extension but surrounded by 
spheres of attractive and repulsive 
force,” like the atoms of Boscovich, 
whether they are particles carrying 
electric charges or particles of elec- 
tricity itself, and whether they are 
really indivisible, as chemists have 
long supposed, does not concern us 
now. Some of these matters have been 
discussed in a previous ar'icle, and all 
may safely be neglected here. 

Turning our attention to energy and 
its laws, we must next ask ourselves 
the question, “What is energy?” Un: 
fortunately this question, simple as it 
seems, is no easier to answer than the 
equally simple and equally important 
question, “What is matter?” And I 
fear that if one of my refders should 
spend a few weeks studying what has 
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been written on the subject, he would 
rise from his inquiries still asking 
himself, “What is energy?” Neverthe- 
less, his time would not have been 
wasted. As the result of his labors he 
would be convinced that energy, what- 
ever it may be, does exist; that though 
it differs from matter most strikingly 
in its more obvious manifestations, it 
is, like matter, measurable, also equally 
indestructible, and, if I may use 
the terms in this sense, equally 
polymorphous, though polymorphous 
with a difference, presenting itself al- 
ternately as “kinetic energy, or energy 
of motion,” “strain energy,” “radiant 
energy,” “heat energy,” “electric en- 
ergy,” “chemical energy”—if the latter 
really be distinct from electric energy, 
which seems doubtful—and almost 
eluding us at times by entering on a 
hidden or latent phase, as when heat 
energy disappears in the melting of a 
solid or the boiling of a liquid. In 
this last state the physicist labels it 
provisionally “potential energy,” or 
“energy of position,” pending the time 
when he shall discover what really be- 
comes of it in this phase, and whether 
it is not then, as he suspects, stored 
away in the ether, still probably in the 
kinetic form. One other fact about 
energy would also have become clear, 
viz. that “matter” is not, as at first 
he might have supposed, the only or 
even the chief vehicle of energy; that, 
on the contrary, vast quantities of en- 
ergy pass perpetually in every direc- 
tion through the boundless ocean of 
ether which fills all space and per- 
meates every one of the sparsely 
scattered specks of matter which bulk 
so large in our philosophy and make 
up the sensible part of the universe. 
The conviction that some single iden- 
tity underlies the seemingly diverse 
phenomena of mechanics, heat, light, 
&c., which now plays so important a 
réle in science, has only assumed its 
present position during comparatively 
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recent years. Even so late as the early 
part of the nineteenth century the pos- 
sibility that this might be the case was 
but vaguely foreseen, and it was not 
until the middle of that century that 
ideas on the subject really began to 
crystallize. But by 1845 a start had 
been made, and we then find Faraday 
saying, “I have long held an opinion, 
almost amounting to conviction, in 
common, I believe, with many other 
lovers of natural knowledge, that the 
various forms under which the forces 
of matter are made manifest have one 
common origin; or, in other words, are 
so directly related and materially de- 
pendent that they are convertible, as it 
were, one into another, and possess 
equivalents of power in their action.” 
Nor was this a mere pious opinion. 
When Faraday wrote these words not 
only had evidence of the convertibility 
of the forces of nature been accumu- 
lated, and a beginning made in the 
work of determining their quantitative 
relations; but Joule of Manchester, a 
sometime pupil of John Dalton’s, al- 
ready had commenced the classical re- 
search by which he showed us how 
we may determine what has been 
called the “mechanical equivalent of 
heat’’—that is, the “rate of exchange” 
between kinetic energy and heat en- 
ergy when either of these replaces the 
other. In this research Joule ascer- 
tained that the kinetic energy due to 
the fall of 772 Ib. of matter through 
1 foot, when transformed into heat, 
will raise the temperature of one pound 
of water through one degree Fahren- 
heit; for example, from 55°F. to 56°F. 
or 56°F. to 57°F. and so on, the exact 
rate of exchange depending a little on 
the temperature of the water at the 
beginning of the experiment and, since 
the force of gravity varies in different 
localities, on the place at which the 
experiment is made. This is a result 
which has been confirmed repeatedly, 
and is now generally admitted to con- 
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stitute a sufficient demonstration of the 
validity of the principle of the con- 
servation of energy. 

Of all the forms of energy enu- 
merated above, only two need be con- 
sidered in connection with our present 
purpose, of reconstructing the theory 
of matter which pictures the hidden 
mechanics of the transformations in 
which solids are converted into liquids 
and liquids into gases or vapors. 
These two are kinetic energy and po- 
tential energy, but about these we 
must be very clear. 

Every body that is in motion possesses 
kinetic energy, and can do work in 
virtue of that energy; the amount of 
this work depending, first, on the mass 
of the body, and, secondly, on the ve- 
locity with which it moves, in such a 
way that if we multiply half the mass 
of the body in pounds by the square 
of its velocity in feet per second’ we 
shall have a measure of its “kinetic 
energy,” and be able to compare this 
quantity with the kinetic energy of any 
other moving body, provided that we 
know the mass of the latter and the 
velocity with which it moves. This 
statement applies equally to large 
masses and to small—to the sun, to the 
earth, and to the minute particles or 
molecules of which every solid, every 
liquid, and every gas is built up. 
When the work which corresponds to 
the product of half the mass and the 
square of the velocity of a moving 
body has been done in some way, as 
in lifting a weight, heating water, or 
turning -a wheel, its kinetic energy is 
exhausted and the body itself ceases 
to move. It then seems to be devoid 





of energy, just so much dead, or, let 
us say, bankrupt matter, which can 
only be revivified if man should inter- 
vene, or if some convulsion of nature 
should start it on a new career. 


Now 


1The “fovt-pound,” the unit chiefly em- 
ployed in this country, gives the work done— 
that is, the energy expended—in lifting a one- 
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the question is, Does this view of the 
state of a body which once was in mo- 
tion but has come to rest truly cor- 
respond to the facts of the case? 
Well, in a very restricted sense per- 
haps it may, for it may be that the 
store of kinetic energy with which the 
body was endowed when it was set 
in motion has now departed from it, 
taken some new form, and started on 
some new career, perhaps as heat, per- 
haps as light; perhaps, again, as mo- 
tion, as, for example, when one billiard 
ball striking another stops dead while 
the other travels onward. But it may 
be, on the other hand, that the original 
stock of kinetic energy has merely been 
transformed into an equivalent amount 
of “energy of position,” or potential 
energy. The following illustration will 
make this clear. Suppose that a stone 
is thrown vertically from the earth 
with an initial velocity of 9.8 métres 
per second. Then as it rises, doing 
work against gravity, its kinetic energy 
will gradually diminish, and it will 
move upward slower than at first, and 
then yet more slowly, until it comes to 
rest at a point 4.9 métres above that 
from which it started. If the velocity 
of the stone at starting had been twice 
as great, viz. 19.6 métres per second, 
then it would have risen not twice, but 
four times as high as before, viz. 19.6 — 
métres; and so in proportion in other 
cases. But, however great the initial 
velocity may have been, the end will 
be the same, sooner or later a point wil 
be reached at which all motion will 
cease. At this point, when the stone 
remains poised for an instant, it has 
exhausted the kinetic energy with 
which it started. Are we to conclude 
that at the top of its flight the stone is 
a physical bankrupt, that the stock of 
energy with which it started is gone 
once and fer ever out of existence? By 













pound weight one foot in opposition to 
gravity. Other units can, of course, be made 
use of. 
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no means. Although every trace of 
kinetic energy has disappeared from 
the stone, so that for the moment it 
hangs, like Mahomet’s coffin, poised be- 
tween earth and heaven, and can do 
no further work, its total stock of en- 
ergy is not a jot or tittle smaller than 
at first; it has gained, as we shall see 
in a moment, an amount of potential 
energy exactly equal to the kinetic en- 
ergy which has just disappeared. For 
if at the moment of its highest flight 
a skilful experimenter should support 
the stone for an instant, quickly join 
to it by a string running over a fric- 
tionless pulley a second stone of equal 
weight, and then allow it to start on a 
downward career, we should find that 
the stone in falling would be able to 
raise a weight equal to itself through 
a distance equal to its own fall; that 
is, to a height equal to that to which 
it was itself raised by the kinetic en- 
ergy with which it started. In short, 
at the moment when its kinetic energy 
was exhausted the stone must have 
possessed an amount of energy of alr 
other order, viz. potential energy, ex- 
uctly corresponding to the quantity of 
kinetic energy which disappeared in 
the previous operation. 

I need hardly say that the exact 
experiment described in the last para- 
graph could not be carried out. We 
could not stop the moving body ex- 
actly at the right moment. We could 
not get two stones of exactly equal 
masses. And if these difficulties were 
overcome, there would be some friction 
between the pulley and the string; 
whilst other complications would arise 
owing to the fact that we could not 
obtain a weightless string to connect 
the two stones together in our experi- 
ment. Hence the physicist cannot 
demonstrate absolutely the truth of the 
“principle of the conservation of en- 
ergy” in this way, or by any other pos- 
sible experiment, any more than the 
chemist can demonstrate the truth of 
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the statement that no matter is ever 
created or destroyed in a chemical 
change. But if we make due allow- 
ance for inevitable errors of experi- 
ment, the results of many careful in- 
vestigations lead us to conclude that 
energy exists in many forms, and that 
one form of energy may be converted 
into another form and the process re- 
versed without loss. In short, on the 
evidence as it stands to-day, we may 
assume that there is in the universe a 
certain quantity of energy, and that it 
is beyond our power to add to or dimin- 
ish that quantity. We may be wrong 
when we assert that energy and matter 
are indestructible and uncreatable; this 
must be admitted, if only to avoid 
dogma, but on the evidence before us 
we are bound to assume that neither 
matter nor energy can be created, and 
that neither matter nor energy can be 
destroyed by any means at our dis- 
posal at this moment. 

We find, then, that a body which 
has spent its kinetic energy in doing 
work is not of necessity devoid of en- 
ergy. Indeed, if we look into the mat- 
ter closely, we find that, as far as we 
can see, no body ever is really without 
large stores of energy of one kind or 
another. ‘Consider, for example, such 
a case as that of a stone or a piece of 
coal which has fallen and lies motion- 
less upon the ground. Is this bankrupt 
of energy? Clearly it is not so. In 
the first place, the stone or coal may 
lie upon a hillside, and in that case 
obviously it possesses energy of posi- 
tion, which would become kinetic if 
we set it rolling down the hill. Sec- 
ondly, the stone or coal certainly would 
not be absolutely cold, and therefore 
would possess some store of heat en- 
ergy, which might be made useful by 
means of suitable arrangements; whilst 
sufficient energy is locked up in every 
pound of coal to raise the temperature 
of nearly a hundred pounds of water 
from the freezing-point to the boiling- 
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point, and this could easily be made 
available by burning the coal in a fire. 
Then, again, to extend the range of 
our ideas for a moment, a stone or 
piece of coal, however still and im- 
movable it may seem to us, is not still, 
but is rushing through space, in com- 
pany with everything around it, with 
an enormous velocity; and, finally, if 
our present views on the nature of 
matter are correct, the molecules of 
which every object is built up are com- 
posed of atoms, every one of these 
atoms is a congeries of corpuscles, or 
electrons, and all these atoms and cor- 
puscles are in a state of violent motion. 
Is it not clear, then, that in experi- 
ments like those described above we 
deal with only a pigmy portion of the 
total energy of the arrangements of 
matter studied? Is it not clear that 
vast stores of energy must exist, hid- 
den from our eyes, not only in the uni- 
verse, but even in fragments of stone 
so small that we may toss them un- 
heedingly from hand to hand, or in a 
single cup of the coldest water? 

According to the kinetic theory of 
matter, we must consider that every 
solid body, every liquid, and every bub- 
ble of every gas consists of a multi- 
tude of separate particles, ‘or mole- 
cules. In the case of solids and liquids 
we must suppose, further, that these 
molecules are held together by some 
sort of attraction; for in order to ex- 
pand a solid or a liquid—that is, to 
spread apart its molecules—we must 
do work upon it. This work may be 
done by supplying it with heat. Part 
of this heat must be converted into 
kinetic energy of the molecules, be- 
cause when a body expands its mole- 
cules must fly asunder. Probably an- 
other part is transformed into poten- 
tial energy, because work must be done 
in order to overcome the attraction be- 
tween the molecules, just as it is when 
a stone is thrown vertically upwards 
from the earth. 
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We know that every hot body radi- 
ates energy. If the body be very hot 
the radiations may be such as can af- 
fect our eyes, when we say it is white 
hot or red hot, as the case may be; 
whilst at lower temperatures we can 
detect the radiations in other ways, 
for example, by means of thermome- 
ters. These radiations are due to 
waves, which implies vibratory mo- 
tion of some kind in the heated body 
from which they come; and the vi- 
brations of the heated body may be 
vibrations of its molecules as individ- 
uals or vibrations of the constituent 
atoms of its molecules, either of which 
might vibrate in various ways, which 
we need not consider here. But what- 
ever the source of the vibrations may 
be, we must regard radiant energy, in 
every case, as a mixture of vibrations. 
To put the point a little differently, 
heat may be traced back to the kinetic 
and potential energies of vibrating 
particles of matter. If in any case 
we increase these energies, we raise 
the temperature of the body. If we al- 
low them to diminish, as, for example, 
by radiation, its temperature will fall. 

The object of this article and the 
space at our disposal do not permit us 
to consider the nature of the atoms or 
their arrangement in molecules, except 
so far as these relate to the three 
states of matter. The fact that many 
solids, such as jewels and flint instru- 
ments, retain their shapes practically 
unaltered for hundreds, and even thou- 
sands of years, leads us to conclude 
that the molecules in an ideal solid 
only move under great restraint. In 
the case of very hard solids, like dia- 
mond, flint, and ruby, it might be sup- 
posed, for example, that each molecule 
oscillates about a mean position, but 
the molecules cannot be supposed to 
make long excursions from their orig- 
inal positions in the body. The same 
remark applies to substances like gold 
and lead, which are not so hard as dia- 
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mond, but not to an equal extent, for 
we know that when these two metals 
are brought into close contact their 
particles mingle perceptibly, though 
only very slowly, which shows that 
some of their molecules, at any rate, 
possess greater freedom. 

If you place a layer of a colored solu- 
tion at the bottom of a deep vase, then 
gently pour water above it, so as to 
keep the two liquids quite distinct, 
place the vessel where it will be un- 
disturbed by tremors, and watch what 
happens, you will become aware in a 
few days or hours that the two liquids 
are mixing spontaneously, and sooner 
or later you will find that your vase 
contains a uniform mixture of them. 
The process is slow—far slower, for ex- 
ample, than that by which the scent 
of a flower spreads through still air; 
nevertheless, the readiness with which 
many liqwids mix compels us to con- 
clude that the molecules in these are 
far less under restraint than those of 
solids. It seems clear, in short, that 
the molecules in a liquid can slide over 
one another and move about freely, if 
slowly, in all parts of the liquid; whilst 
the slow rate at which liquids mingle 
may be attributed to the closeness with 
which the molecules are packed; for 
close packing would cause molecules to 
jostle one another, like people in a 
panic-stricken crowd in the street who 
have ceased to observe the rules of the 
road. We may consider, therefore, 
that liquids, like solids, consist of 
molecules in motion, but that whilst 
the molecules of a solid, except—per- 
haps, some of those which are near the 
free surface—can only oscillate about 
mean positions, even when the solid 
is very hot, those of a liquid are not 
thus tied, but are free to move from 
place to place within the liquid. Even 
in the case of liquids, however, the 
molecules must act very considerably 
on one another. The obvious fact that 
molecules in liquids need no external 
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restraint to hold them together, and 
the circumstance that some liquids are 
scarcely more volatile than solids, so 
that the evaporation of liquids, which 
must be ascribed to the escape of 
molecules from their surfaces, often 
proceeds very slowly, both combine to 
teach us this. 

The case of a gas differs strikingly 
from that of a solid or a liquid. In 
the first place, liquids when they turn 
into gases expand vastly, a_ single 
cubic inch of water yielding, for ex- 
ample, about sixteen hundred cubic 
inches of steam. Hence the molecules 
in a gas are so widely separated that, 
as has been established by Dr. Joule 
and others, cohesion is almost absent. 
We may think of a bubble of gas as 
consisting of a swarm of extremely 
minute particles flying about inces- 
santly, in every direction, in straight 
lines, with immense velocities, except 
when they come into collision with 
one another. Think of the particles 
which you see playing in the air when 
a beam of light passes across a dark- 
ened room, but substitute for the rela- 
tively large dust particles molecules so 
small that about sixty million million 
million of them will go inside a lady’s 
thimble; think of these ultra-micro- 
scopic particles as moving not slug- 
gishly, like dust in the air, but at the 
rate of seventy miles a minute, so that 
every molecule comes into collusion 
with some other molecule about eight- 
een thousand million times in every 
second of its existence, and you will 
have a fairly satisfactory mind-picture 
of the gas hydrogen. 

Here, then, we have pictures which 
may be taken to represent the consti- 
tution of matter in the solid, liquid, 
and gaseous forms drawn by the light 
shed by the kinetic theory, and it only 
remains to return for a moment to Dr. 
Black’s discoveries, with the hope that 
by studying these under the illumina- 
tion afforded by the same powerful 
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searchlight we may gain a better idea 
than he could give us of the nature 
of latent heat and of the processes 
by which a solid is transformed by 
heat into a liquid and a liquid into a 
gas. Picture to yourself a piece of ice. 
Think of its molecules as keld together 
by some cohesive force which allows 
each to move to a limited extent: to ro- 
tate, perhaps, on an axis like a top 
when it hums; or to move about a 
fixed point, to oscillate, for example, 
backwards and forwards like the pen- 
dulum of a clock, but which prevents 
them from moving from one part of 
the solid to another, keeps every mole- 
cule from straying far from any posi- 
tion in which it may find itself. Now, 
suppose you bring this piece of ice 
hear some source of heat, such as a 
fire, so that energy may reach it in the 
form of radiant heat. What will hap- 
pen? Well, if the ice is cold, if its 
temperature is a few degrees below 
the freezing-point, for example, we 
can imagine that the energy which 
reaches it will be used at first to make 
the molecules move more quickly than 
before. They might rotate more 
quickly or oscillate more _ rapidly. 
But as soon as the temperature of 
the ice was raised in this way to the 
melting-point a change would set in: 
some of the ice would melt, then more 
and more, till all was melted; and all 
the while, however fast we might sup- 
ply heat energy, the temperature of the 
ice and the water would remain sta- 
tionary till all the ice was melted. 
Now, what becomes of the heat energy 
which thus disappears? According to 
Dr. Black, heat is a subtle substance 
and combines with the ice. According 
to the kinetic theory, the heat energy 
does work, overcoming the forces 
which in solids hold the molecules to- 
gether, and enabling the latter to 
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move as they do in liquids amongst 
one another. When all the ice is 
melted a new state of affairs sets in. 
If at this stage we continue to supply 
heat to the water, we again hurry up 
the motions of its molecules and 
thereby raise its temperature, increas- 
ing its power of radiating energy as 
we go on, until another check occurs 
at the boiling-point, when heat energy 
again disappears in great quantities 
whilst the water boils. At this stage, 
as you will see if you consider what 
has been said about gases, work is 
again done and energy spent in over- 
coming the remaining attractions be- 
tween the molecules, which are set 
free and started untrammelled on 
new careers in the gaseous state. 

You will now understand the na- 
ture of the so-called “latent heat.” 
The molecules of a solid, and in a less 
degree those of a liquid, are held to- 
gether by attractive forces. In order 
to overcome these forces work must 
be done; just as it must be done 
when any two bodies, such as a 
stone and the earth, are drawn apart. 
Now we have seen that the kinetic 
energy which disappears when a 
weight is lifted is replaced by an equal 
amount of potential energy. Here, 
then, is the explanation of the latent 
heat of fusion of solids and the latent 
heat of evaporation of liquids. The 
heat energy which disappears when we 
melt ice or boil water does work, 
overcomes the attraction between the 
molecules of the solid or liquid, starts 
these molecules on new careers, and 
becomes potential. According to this 
view, it should be possible to recover 
this energy undiminished, or nearly un- 
diminished, in quantity by reversing 
the processes of evaporation and lique- 
faction. And so it is. It has been 
done times without number. 

W. A.. Shenstone. 
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r CHAPTER III. 
A WAYSIDE SHRINE. 


For two whole days Peter strove by 
every means in his power to obtain 
some glimpse of the lady of his heart, 
but his attempts were fruitless. In 
vain did he loiter about the barred 
gateway of the Croft; in vain did he 
reconnoitre the least defended portion 
of the wall; in vain did he trespass on 
Miss Manvers’ property to the extent 
of revisiting the spot where he had 
first met her cousin. He was re- 
warded by not so much as a gleam of 
Nathalie’s light dress, not so much as a 
distant echo of her voice. 

What was more remarkable still 
was that no one in the neighborhood 
seemed to concern himself about her. 
Her arrival was not even a three-days’ 
wonder. Vague and unsatisfactory an- 
swers were returned to the artful 
queries with which he plied the vil- 
lage folk. Yes, he was told, there was 
some talk of a visitor at the Croft. A 
lady? Ah, sure, there was them what 
said ’twas a lady; but she hadn’t been 
seen by nobody, and she wouldn’t be 
like to stay there so very long. Had 
Maister Peter heard that the pigs down 
to Denny’s had got the fever? "T'was 
a terr’ble pity for the poor man, sure. 
The inspector had been there, and—— 

But at this vital stage of the dis- 
course Peter turned away. 

Godfrey and his mother seemed also 
to have lost all interest in the aston- 
ishing event which the former had been 
the first to announce. Mrs. Hounsell 
talked of such matters as the purchase 
of guinea-fowl and the whitewashing 
of the attics; Godfrey responded with 
a few brief details as to the condition 
of the wheat in the twenty-acre and 


the working of the new mowing- 
machine. 

Once, indeed, Peter nerved himself to 
ask his brother if he had heard any- 
thing more of Miss Manvers’ visitor, 
and Godfrey merely shook his head, 
while his mother, fixing her youngest- 
born with an amazed stare, inquired 
what on earth his face was so red for, 
and wasn’t it time for him to give up 
choking over his food? Thereupon 
Peter pushed back his chair and left 
the table in dudgeon; for the throes 
of first love are apt to make a man 
childish. 

On the third morning it chanced that 
business took him to Branston, and he 
rode forth on his handsome thorough- 
bred mare, Tess; but instead of turn- 
ing at once in the direction of the mar- 
ket-town he struck off by a bridle-path 
which led directly to the park wall of 
the Croft. 

It was as yet early enough for the 
heat to be bearable, yet the drowsy 
hush of summer-time seemed to brood 
upon the land. The cattle stood, wher- 
ever they could, knee-deep in pond or 
stream, or else lay lazily in a pasture 
more lush and richly green than had 
been seen for many a year. The air 
was heavy with the scent of clover and 
meadow-sweet. The birds were silent, 
but the grasshoppers kept up a concert 
of their own, though the humming of 
the bees was well-nigh loud enough to 
drown it. A distant clatter of a mow- 
ing-machine conjured up visions of 
strenuous labor, which made Peter en- 
joy the more by contrast his ride along 
the shady lane, between high banks 
jewelled, as it seemed, with a thousand 
flowers. The hedgerow, more beauti- 
ful now than even in early spring, was 
gay with wild rose and honeysuckle, 
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while the long green tendrils of trav- 
eller’s-joy were already studded with 
half-opened buds like tiny pearls, that 
here and there in favored places had 
expanded into creamy blossom. 

Peter took in all these impressions 
more vaguely than was his wont; he 
rode along like a man in a dream, his 
preoccupation soon becoming apparent 
to Tess. The mare had not been out 
for a day or two, and was consequently 
in high spirits, which demonstrated 
themselves by an affectation of ex- 
treme ticklishness when a fly alighted 
on her shining flank, and a paroxysm 
of nervous terror when a leaf fluttered 
to the ground. Finding that these tac- 
tics were disregarded by her master, 
she tried the effect of a series of buck- 
jumps which would have rendered the 
retaining of his seat a matter of diffi- 
culty to a less accomplished rider. 

Peter collected his scattered wits and 
laughed aloud. 

“You beauty!” 
Tess on the neck. 

His whole attention was, perforce, 
engaged, and it was not until Tess, 
after a final rush, settled down to a 
kind of sidling canter that he raised 
his eyes to the coping-stones of that 
tall wall along which they had of late 
so often travelled; and then his long 
patience was rewarded all at once, for 
there, some nine feet above the ground, 
looking down on him from an arch of 
greenery, was the lady of his dreams. 
She was sitting in the forked bough of 
an old beech-tree, as snugly ensconced 
as though in a niche, her delicate little 
face, with its aureole of fair hair, 
standing out from the shadow of the 
overhanging leaves with a curious ef- 
fect. The wall upon which she was 
leaning was in deep shade, and she, 
with her pale coloring and white dress, 
looked by contrast almost ethereal. 
To Peter’s lovesick fancy she seemed 
a thing of light; and he was suddenly 
reminded of a picture he had seen 


he cried, clapping 
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somewhere long ago—of a _ foreign 
shrine set high in an old wall, whence 
the form of the Madonna looked out 
transfigured upon the world. 

Quaintly benign was this madonna 
of the beech-tree as she smiled down at 
Peter, when, with throbbing heart, he 
reined up beneath her niche. Not a 
word could he find to say, but at length 
she broke the silence: 

“I think all your animals are wild 
and naughty. How your horse pranced 
just now!” 

“Did you see it?’ said Peter, secretly 
well pleased, for, though no coxcomb, 
he knew that during Tess’s recent an- 
tics he had carried himself well. 

“Yes; I wondered you were able to 
keep on.” 

Peter could not resist the temptation 
of secretly tickling the mare afresh, an 
attention to which she responded by 
shooting up into the air in a somewhat 
alarming fashion. The rose with which 
Peter had adorned his buttonhole fell 
upon the ground, but otherwise he 
seemed quite unaffected by the occur- 
rence. As he now wished to enjoy a 
little quiet conversation, he presented 
the end of his riding-cane to Tess, 
who caught at it with her teeth and 
forthwith became lamb-like. 

“Your rose—see, you have lost your 
rose!” cried the girl eagerly. “Don’t 
let your horse tread on it, it is such a 
beauty.” 

Peter quickly dismounted and picked 
up the rose. 

“It is not hurt,” he said. He gazed 
at the flower, then diffidently at the 
girl, then back at the flower. He 
raised his arm impulsively, but, his 
heart failing him, stopped midway. 
Miss Manvers, perceiving his intention, 
smiled kindly, and, leaning over the 
parapet, stretched down her hand. 

“I can’t reach it,” she said. 

. In a moment Peter was in the saddle 
again, with his arm outstretched to its 
fullest extent. She took the rose, 
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twirled it in her fingers, smelt it, and, 
after a little hesitation, fastened it 
amid the laces of her dress. 

“I love flowers,” she said. 

Peter’s eyes were fixed on the rose; 
it was a deep red one. Red was the 
color of love, he told himself, and she 
had placed it there, near her heart. 

“Don’t you want to know how I 
come to find myself on this perch?” she 
asked, after a pause. “It is because I 
was stifling down there,” indicating, 
with one of her quick, un-English ges- 
tures, the enclosure behind the wall. 
“TI felt as if I were in prison.” 

“I thought you would,” answered 
Peter. 

“Yes; I felt I must have just one 
look at the world. One must feel much 
more free on your side of the wall. 
Who lives in that curious old house 
over there with the twisted chimneys?” 

“We do,” said Peter; “my mother, 
and brother, and myself.” Then, obey- 


ing a sudden impulse, he looked her 


full in the face, ““That house is ours,” 
he said, “those woods are ours, that 
land for almost as far as you can see 
is all ours; but—I feel I ought to tell 
you—we—we are not gentlefolk.” The 
admission cost him so much that he 
turned white, and his head swam; but 
conquering the weakness he met the 
girl’s curious gaze firmly. “I am not a 
gentleman,” said Peter. 

There was a dead pause, and at 
length his eyes, which, though they had 
been fixed on her face, had scarce dis- 
tinguished its features, resumed their 
normal function. He saw that she was 
smiling. 

“Why do you tell me this?’ asked 
she. 

“Because,” said Peter, “meeting me 
as you did, you made a mistake. You 
thought we were equals—you treated 
me like an equal. I thought you 
ought to know.” 

“If you had not told me,” said she, 
‘with that gay and delicious. upward 
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curve of the lip which never failed to 
thrill him, “if you had not told me, I 
should certainly not have guessed—that 
you were not a gentleman.” 

The relief was so great that again 
Peter whitened beneath his bronze; his 
lip quivered, his eyes looked unutter- 
able things; and again he saw a faint 
flush overspread his face. She began 
to speak very lightly and rapidly. 

“So that is your house? Well, it isa 
very pretty one. And what is that 
house there?” 

“That is the Rectory,” returned Pe- 
ter. “The Rector was my first school- 
master. He lends me books still, and 
helps me.” 

“Ah,” said Miss Manvers, carelessly, 
as though determined not to display too 
much interest in Peter’s personal con- 
cerns. “And is that a village there?” 

“Yes; that is the village of Chud- 
bury.” 

“Are there no towns—no real towns? 
I like towns. I like places where 
there are lots of people.” 

“Dorchester lies over there—about 
six miles away; and Branston is yon- 
der” (pointing with his whip), “six 
miles in the other direction. They are 
small towns, both of them.” 

She sighed discontentedly. 

“Are there no larger towns within 
reach?” 

“There is Weymouth, not so very far 
away; and Bourne—Bournemouth, I 
mean. A great many people come 
there in the winter; it is a fashionable 
place.” 

“Ah,” said Miss Manvers wistfully; 
then, after a pause, “I don’t suppose I 
shall ever be allowed to go there. My 
cousin tells. me she has not been out- 
side her gates for nearly thirty years. 
Is not that dreadful to think of? 
Thirty years shut up here among these 
trees!”’ 

“The trees are well enough,” said 
Peter, resenting her contemptuous tone, 
he scarcely knew why. “If I had to 
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be shut up anywhere, I’d as soon it 
was among trees. I wonder you are so 
fond of towns,’ he added, almost 
reproachfully. 

“Oh, I like life—life!” she cried, 
throwing out her hands. “To be in 
touch with the world, to meet one’s 
fellow-creatures! But there is no use 
in talking about it. My fate will be to 
live here always—to grow old, and dull, 
and ugly behind these walls—-never to 
pass the gates except on Sundays.” 

“Sundays! Then Miss Manvers has 
given you leave to go to church?’ in- 
terrupted Peter eagerly. 

She looked at him in some surprise, 
and with that momentary stiffening 
which he had noticed once or twice be- 
fore when his tone had grown over- 
familiar. 

“T beg your pardon,” he hastened to 
murmur, much abashed. “I only 
thought I might show you the short 
way over the Downs.” 

“Yes, my cousin has given me leave,” 
said the girl, accepting his apology and 
becoming once more gracious. “I 
should be glad if you would show me 
the short way, for I must bicycle. Her 
horses are never taken out on Sunday, 
my cousin says.” 

Peter made a 
suppress his delight, 
succeeded. 

“There is one bad bit of road,” he 
said, “but the rest is pretty good, and 
you save a lot by going across the 
Downs. See, you take this path to the 
right, and then cut straight across by 
the woods. ’Tis beautiful going, over 
the short grass, and downhill for a 
good bit, and there’s a grand view all 
the way.” . 

She smiled faintly at his enthusiasm, 
but presently shot e curious glance at 
his eager, uplifted face. 

“Do you know I had a misfortune the 
other day?” said she, with apparent ir- 
relevance. “I lost my handkerchief in 
the wood yonder. I remember slipping 


valiant effort to 
and partially 
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it through your dog’s collar. I thought 
about it when I had gone a little way, 
and went back to look for it, but could 
not find it. Could I have left it in the 
dog’s collar?” 

“No,” said Peter, flushing guiltily. 
“It was on the ground. I—TI found it.” 

“Why did you not give it back to 
me? You must have guessed it was 
mine.” . 

Peter gave a slight kick to Tess, and 
said, “Whoa, mare!” Then he glanced 
up at the little lady, and, meeting her 
severe gaze, dropped his eyes again. 

“T should like to have it back,” said 
she. “It belonged to my dear mother.” 

“I saw the name,” said Peter, “and 
the little crown. I wondered if they 
belonged to you.” 

“The name is mine,” said the girl. 
“IT am called Nathalie, like her; but I 
suppose I have no right to the 
coronet. My mother was a Countess 
Offrossimoff.” 

“Nathalie,” repeated Peter, medita- 
tively, “Nathalie! It is a pretty name.” 
Then he looked up suddenly. “My 
name is Peter Hounsell,” he said. 

“I cannot say I think that-pretty,” 
returned Nathalie, with a faint smile; 
“but it is a good name, I daresay.” 

“Yes,” said Peter stoutly; “it’s a good 
name — a good, honest name. The 
Hounsells have always held up their 
heads and looked the world in the 
face.” 

“When are you going to return 
my handkerchief?’ inquired Nathalie 
abruptly. 

Peter’s hand moved involuntarily to- 
wards his breast, and then dropped 
again. : 

“Some day,” he said confusedly. 

The action was not lost upon Natha- 
lie, but she forebore to seek an elucida- 
tion of it 

“You must not forget about it,” she 
said. “I have only a few things that 
belonged to my mother. Good-bye, 
Mr. Hounsell.” 















“Are you going?’ inquired Peter 
naively. 

“No; but you are, are you not? You 
must not try your horse’s patience too 
much, though it seems more quiet since 
you gave it the stick to nibble at.” 

“I learnt that trick from a trainer,” 
said the young man. “Race-horses are 
ticklish beasts, but I’ve seen the most 
fidgety of ‘emi quiet down when they 
give ’em a stick to bite at. My mare 
is thoroughbred,” he added proudly. 
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But though Nathalie smiled gra- 
ciously, she was not to be inveigled 
into further conversation. She with- 
drew a little further into the shelter 
of the leaves, and gave Peter a nod of 
dismissal. He had now no further ex- 
cuse for loitering, and, raising his hat, 
rode reluctantly away. He put Tess 


to a canter presently, and as her feet 
fell rhythmically on the springy turf 
they seemed to beat out the 
Nathalie! Nathalie! Nathalie! 


name 











The American Rhodes’s scholars at 
Oxford have almost without exception 
hesitated about allowing their ideas 
of Oxford to be published in England. 
The reason for this feeling is not the 
fear of putting into print something 
that might be deemed unpleasant, for 
I doubt if the sincere remarks of any 
of us could properly be so called; it is 
rather a delicacy about appearing be- 
fore our hosts as critics, even as lauda- 
tory critics, of their justly famed uni- 
versity, together with a dislike for 
placing ourselves on record too hastily 
on a very important matter. Especially 
have we always resisted attempts to 
secure and publish a consensus of our 
opinions. Such a consensus, of course, 
would be as untrue as a composite 
photograph. Moreover, from the very 
fact of its being called a consensus, it 
would be looked upon as a much more 
trustworthy and final summing-up of 
our opinions than such a premature ex- 
pression could possibly be. 

But, in spite of this praiseworthy re- 
serve of our whole number up to the 
present, I have come to the conclusion 
that a few impressions of Oxford, gen- 
uine though perhaps not final, should 
prove interesting to some readers and 
should not, for all their frankness, give 
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offence to any one. I trust it will be 
understood, however, that when I speak 
in general terms of my colleagues, I 
have not the merest semblance of au- 
thority for dragging them in upon the 
scene. 

On the very evening of our arrival I 
eagerly sallied forth with a little group 
of Rhodes’s scholars to gain, despite 
the darkness, my first impressions of 
Oxford, being most impatient to see 
that beautiful home of English learn- 
ing over which so many poets have 
sung, and so many artists exulted. No 
doubt the romantic effect of this first 
glimpse was enhanced by the witchery 
of the hour. Hearing the solemn bells 
of the city peal forth at frequent in- 
tervals, we strolled down dimly lighted 
by-ways, where occasionally a street 
lamp showed us the solid walls, or 
barred windows, or quaint entrance of 
some college. Venturing cautiously 
within a gateway, we surveyed the 
big quadrangles, surrounded by dark 
masses of buildings, in which mysteri- 
ous lights shone here and there to help 
out the strange impressive genius of 
the place. Finally each of us hunted 
up the ancient college that was to be 
his new home, each man being deeply 
conscious probably, as I was when I 
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peered within the walls of Merton, 
how far a cry it was from the home he 
had left beyond the sea. 

We newcomers, however, had very 
little time for musing on art and poe- 
try after term began. I had hardly 
finished with the odd experience of 
stocking a fairly complete domestic es- 
tablishment and become settled in my 
comfortable college quarters, when, on 
being introduced to some of my new 
associates, I found myself in the midst 
of college life. The hospitality with 
which I was soon favored much im- 
pressed me. I must say that the good 
old custom according to which senior 
men invite relays of freshmen to break- 
fast in order to give them a chance 
to ask questions about college life, to 
enable them to become acquainted 
with one another, and to give them a 
start in the traditional hospitality of 
Oxford, is a splendid idea, infinitely 
better than leaving the callow stran- 
gers to shift for themselves. Almost 
invariably the fault must lie in a 
man’s own self if he feels lonely and 
out in the cold while attending the uni- 
versity. Some people, it is true, be- 
lieve that sociability is overdone here, 
so that more serious duties are neg- 
lected in consequence, and this is pos- 
sibly a just criticism in the case of 
men to whom serious duties are of 
minor importance. 

But in all this hospitality some of us 
were conscious of a certain lack of 
warmth. This sensation was due 
mainly to two causes; not because we 
were received any the less cordially 
on account of our nationality—for I 
gladly pay tribute to our new-found 
friends in saying that we could not 
have been treated better if we had 
been born Englishmen—but because of 
the characteristic difference in the 
manners of Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans, and because of certain features 
of time-honored Oxford etiquette. As 
for the difference in manners we 
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found these chiefly superficial, and 
soon discovered that .our new asso- 
ciates could be just as hearty friends, 
even if they did not wring our hands 
on being introduced and say, “I am 
very glad to meet you.” One of the 
features of college etiquette to which 
I refer, is a custom which enjoins that 
a freshman must not speak to a man 
of another year in the street unless he 
is first addressed by this exalted in- 
dividual, who usually forgets to notice 
him even after entertaining him at 
breakfast. To one unfamiliar with the 
ways of the place this seems pure 
rudeness. But we Americans who 
sometimes forbid. freshmen to carry 
canes, who sell the innocent youths 
tickets to free privileges, such as rid- 
ing in the university lifts, and who 
have been known to display a remark- 
able amount of ingenuity in devising 
many other ways of tormenting, can 
perhaps have little to say. 

The regulations and restrictions of 
Oxford life, while having the pleasant 
savor of antiquity, cannot be quite so 
easily dismissed. It is no privation to 
be forbidden to play marbles or shoot 
arrows in the High Street, nor is it 
very irksome to wear cap and gown 
on the prescribed occasions. But to 
men who have been accustomed to live 
where they chose during their college 
days elsewhere, it is a decidedly novel 
experience, to put it mildly, to be re- 
quired to leave college before 9 p.m. 
if at all during the evening, to be re- 
quired to pay a shilling fine for each 
out-of-college guest departing after 
eleven, as is the rule in some colleges, 
and to be liable to all sorts of dire 
penalties if they stay out five minutes 
after the clock has struck twelve. Still, 
the wisdom of these provisions seems 
to have been proved by the fact that 
they have endured so long. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature 
of student life apart from studies is 
found in college athletics. At few 
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other universities in the world, I ven- 
ture to say, is the love for outdoor 
sports so general as at Oxford. This 
desire to be playing at something in 
the open air seems to be inherent in 
the nature of the upper-class English- 
man, so that when he comes to Oxford, 
the home of healthy sport, he is truly 
in his element. The climate of Eng- 
land, far more than any climate in the 
United States, encourages these sports; 
for, although England has few but 
gray days for her people in winter, 
she has, as some one has well said, 
more “out-of-door days” than almost 
any other land. College rivalry is also 
a stimulus. Since the comparatively 
small membership of each college is di- 
vided among so many different sports, 
it is highly desirable that each man 
should do what he can in some sport 
to uphold the athletic prestige of his 
own college among a score of rivals. 
Thus the man who does nothing in the 
way of athletics is severely condemned 
by college spirit; and this is as it 
should be. 

But this wide-spread popularity of 
these sports, though worthy of emula- 
tion at all universities, does not teach 
us Americans a lesson so much needed 
as does the manner of engaging in 
them. Nearly every one has heard of 
the recent interference of our Presi- 
dent to check the brutality of our foot- 
ball game—a brutality that none of us 
can deny. Unhappily, it is this insane 
desire to win, instead of a sportsman- 
like love of the game for the game’s 
sake, that pervades all our sports. 
The result is that the American ath- 
lete, unlike the Oxonian, cannot play 
his game in the afternoon merely as 
a little healthy diversion and to give 
himself a clearer head, but is so domi- 
nated by the lust of victory that all 
other thoughts are driven from his 
mind. 

Before the game his friends anx- 
iously inquire if he has slept well, if 
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his back is all right again, if the stiff- 
ness has left his leg, if he feels thor- 
oughly fit,—the questions are innumer- 
able. During the game the men of his 
college give vent to deafening yells, 
the ladies in their enthusiasm make the 
grand-stand a tumultuous sea of color 
with their waving pennants, and finally 
a brass band completes the inspiration 
by playing some lively tune that sets 
every nerve a-tingling. For the player 
this is the fiercest kind of joy. But 
the strain is too great. If his intellect 
be not permanently dulled, as some 
people declare it is, his thoughts, at 
any rate, are for long periods almost 
completely diverted from every other 
subject but his sport in a way that is 
deplorable. He had better be at Oxford 
where it is considered unsportsman- 
like and bad form to be too eager to 
win; nay more, where the balance be- 
tween the man intellectual and the 
man animal is, in nearly every respect, 
better maintained. 

In our serious connection with the 
university as students, we have had as 
many different experiences as there are 
men in our contingent. In my own 
case I have had very little cause for 
complaint, being well satisfied with the 
work of my first year. The difficulties 
of a few of my colleagues have been 
due to the fact that having taken Bach- 
elor degrees in the States, and wishing 
to pursue graduate work on the pick- 
and-choose plan there allowed, they 
found it impossible to do so, unless 
they studied for a research degree. A 
man who wished to read for honors in 
English literature from the purely lit- 
erary point of view found that he must 
spend half of his time turning over the 
dry bones of English philology. Some 
men, too, who have had no ambitions 
in a classical or legal way, have looked 
upon the first public examination in 
the Classics and the preliminary ex- 
amination in law, one or the other of 
which must be passed before entering 
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a final school, as a somewhat unnec- 
essary obstacle. The enforced exami- 
nation in Holy Scripture has been 
viewed in the same light. Some slight 
friction of this sort was inevitable. It 
would occur in almost any university 
in the world. And I realize now that 
Oxford occupies a position in the edu- 
cational world as unique as it is im- 
portant. I see clearly that Oxford is 
not only a university for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, but also an in- 
stitution for the making of men, and 
these of a special type. Consequently, 
1 can understand why it is that Oxo- 
nians are unwilling to confer the Bach- 
elor’s degree unless the candidate has 
experienced every vital feature of the 
training for which this degree stands. 

The discouragement that a few of 
the American Rhodes’s scholars have 
met is a matter largely of the temper 
of their tutors, though it suggests a 
misconception on the part of these 
gentlemen which in time will probably 
be corrected. Some of the Oxford dons 
have been rather disposed to shake 
their heads dubiously over the prospect 
of receiving so many American stu- 
dents into their midst. The fancy that 
many of us, like the cowboys of the 
Wild West, might “tote pistols,” raise 
war-whoops in the quads, and “lasso” 
the gargoyles on the chapels, was a 
very transitory one, if it ever existed 
anywhere except in the minds of some 
humorous scribes. 

But the idea that the American sys- 
tem of education is very superficial 
has taken a firmer hold, and mainly for 
one reason. There is a tendency at Ox- 
ford to judge a man’s erudition largely 
by his familiarity with the Classics. 
Some surprise has been felt, therefore, 
that certain men who had spent four 
years in an American university should 
find it necessary to work diligently in 
order to get through a simple prelimi- 
nary examination in the Classics like 
the “pass moderations” of Oxford; 
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and this circumstance has been taken 
to indicate the general imperfection of 
their education. This is unjust. Though 
I do not undertake to deny that our 
system begets superficiality in some 
cases, its results must not be judged 
by a classical standard. The tendency 
in the United States to-day is for most 
students almost entirely to forsake the 
Classics for other subjects, such as his- 
tory, modern languages, literature, 
natural science, and economics, which 
they believe to be more profitable. 
Thus some American Rhodes’s scholars 
who have already secured distinction 
in their own chosen fields, hardly did 
so much as open a Greek book until 
they began to prepare for “respon- 
sions,” the entrance examination of 
Oxford. And herein lies the secret of 
this low opinion of our American train- 
ing—an opinion that I do not believe 
to be general in Oxford, though it 
is sufficiently prominent to excuse, I 
hope, these few words of defence. 

On actually beginning work at the 
university we found the atmosphere 
that surrounds us—since it is so 
different from the atmosphere to which 
most of us have been accustomed 
—a very potent influence. Among 
other differences, that which seemed 
the most marked to me was the ab- 
sence of the restless spirit of industry 
which is all-pervading at home, and 
acts as a constant spur. The climate 
of Oxford has something to do with 
this lack of strenuousness, for the air 
is damp, heavy, and relaxing in its 
influence. The students’ comfortable 
mode of life also makes in the same 
direction. The table of an American 
boarding-house does not usually tempt 
one to linger after a meal, while at 
Oxford the custom of having several 
meals served in the students’ rooms en- 
ables congenial spirits to gather about 
a hospitable board in parties so pleas- 
ant that it is hard to break away 
from them. Indeed, the very hearth 
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of an Oxonian’s den allures to socia- 
bility. A steam radiator or an ugly 
stove, on the other hand, being so dis- 
tressingly prosaic in itself, discourages 
not at all that prosaic virtue, work. 

As for the examinations, those 
troublesome spectres of a man’s col- 
lege career at Oxford, they come so 
infrequently that they appear most 
of the time as mere ominous shapes on 
a distant horizon. Yet an exaggerated 
impression of ease is usually dispelled 
from the Oxford student’s mind by a 
rough awakening. He finds that unless 
he is content to be enrolled in that 
class of men to whom college life is 
everything and university honors noth- 
ing—men who commonly fail to take 
their degrees,—he must be wonderfully 
diligent sooner or later. I am con- 
vineced that just as much work must be 
done in preparing for the honor degree 
of Oxford as for the degree of any 
American university, though the work 
is done at different times—in America 
almost entirely during term; at Ox- 
ford (to put it in Irish fashion) largely 
in the vacations. Moreover, the quieter 
and more leisurely atmosphere of this 
English university is just what we 
Americans, above all others, need. It 
may be a sign of weakness as well as 
of strength on our part to be ever 
wishing to hurry on to something new, 
without waiting sufficiently long for 
the old to take firm root. We need 
even more perhaps to be less strictly 
confined by a relentlessly advancing 
curriculum, and to be able to tarry at 
times by the roadside for some way- 
ward musings of our own. The spirit 
of Oxford, though not energetic, is, I 
am coming to believe more and more 
the longer I stay here, none the less 
productive of good results. 

The Oxford machinery of education 
is somewhat baffling in its intricacies. 
My first attempt to understand its pass 
schools, honor schools, lectures, tutors, 
examinations, and degrees, resulted 
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only in the direst perplexity. Before 
leaving the United States I perused 
with much diligence the pages of the 
Ozford Student’s Handbook, but every- 
thing there was so unfamiliar and com- 
plicated that at last I laid down the 
book in despair. Even now, though I 
have learned that my own particular 
part in this system consists in going to 
lectures and in passing the first and 
second public examjnations, I could not 
trust myself to go deeply into an ex- 
planation of its more devious workings. 

Perhaps the most important and char- 
acteristic features of the system are 
the tutors and the examinations. The 
tutorial method of instruction has made 
a thorough convert of me. Even my 
fellow-countrymen at home have begun 
to realize its virtues, as is attested by 
the fact that it has recently been 
adopted at Princeton. The _ strong 
points of the method can very easily 
be seen. The tutor’s feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the men committed to 
his care, his interest in each one of 
them, his more intimate knowledge of 
their characters, all combine to give 
effectiveness to his labors, while the 
student should find the mere personal 
association with his tutor a stimulus, 
or even, in the case of a tutor of great 
personality, an inspiration. The tutor, 
too, gives his pupil a steadying hand to 
guide him through the chaos of con- 
flicting authority. How often, when 
we adduced certain authorities for our 
statements, have we heard our tutor 
make remarks such as, “Oh, bother X’s 
History of England,” or, “I have the 
greatest, the very greatest respect for 
Mr. Y., you understand, but——” or, 
“Mr. Z’s book is out of date—oh, hope- 
lessly out of date,” ete., etc. Then, 
when he has made us distrust one au- 
thority after another, he shows us how 
to derive good from all. Really the 
tutor’s comments upon books and lec- 
tures are almost as valuable as the 
books and lectures themselves. 
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The examination system of Oxford 
compels admiration. Nobody but an 
impossible prodigy, I ‘trust, could 
actually be fond of examinations, but 
whoever goes through one of those 
probing ordeals in that beautiful build- 
ing called the Schools, is quite sure to 
have at least the satisfaction of feeling 
that the examination was a reasonable 
one. For Oxford has reduced examin- 
ing to a science. Instead of leaving the 
preparation ef questions in the hands 
of the lecturers themselves, as merely 
an incidental duty among many others, 
Oxford entrusts this work to experts, 
who make it their special concern to 
prepare sets of questions that are as 
judiciously chosen as possible. The re- 
sult is that, contrary to what is usually 
the case elsewhere, these examinations 
are truly a test of the student’s knowl- 
edge. There are enough general ques- 
tions to ensure that no well-prepared 
student shall be in danger of failing, 
and enough questions of minute detail 
to cause the undoing of the idler. The 
principal objection, to my mind, that 
can be urged against these examina- 
tions is the fact that they deal with 
such an immense amount of work at 
the end of such long periods of the 
student’s course. Students are thereby 
tempted to neglect their reading for 
an examination while it is afar off, and 
then to work with feverish energy 
when the day of reckoning draws near. 
Work would probably be much more 
steady under a system of terminal ex- 
aminations such as is the rule in Amer- 
ican universities. “Collections” hardly 
form a substitute. 

Now what shall I say about the men 
who go through this mill? I am very 
willing to give abundant credit to the 
Oxford freshman for being well pre- 
pared, as a general thing, when he be- 
gins residence here, to take up the 
work of the university. The work for 
the Bachelor’s degree starts with the 
Classics, and the Classics, of course, 
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have been his chief pabulum for a long 
time. His training has not been so 
widely comprehensive as the training 
of the American freshman, who com- 
monly has gained at least a valuable 
point of view in a great many subjects, 
even if he cannot always boast a good 
grounding in Latin and Greek. But 
the training of an Oxford freshman, 
while on narrower lines, has, I am in- 
clined to think, been much more thor- 
ough; and his knowledge appears to 
have become a more intimate part of 
him and less a mere acquirement to 
be lost in time. An interesting insight 
into the learning of the budding Oxo- 
nian may be gleaned from observing 
his library. In addition to his text- 
books, here will be found many works 
by such authors as Ruskin, Browning, 
Emerson, Darwin, Ibsen, and Matthew 
Arnold,—a heterogeneous array of ce- 
lebrities, in truth, but all men of such 
profundity of mind that an interest in 
them betokens much. Still, I do not 
give all the credit for these promising 
signs to the education of the English 
public schools, for the very home life 
of the ordinary young Englishman of 
the upper class affords more opportuni- 
ties and encouragement for extensive 
reading than is the case with his young 
American cousin. , 

Besides these characteristics of the 
freshman, I have noted among my fel- 
low students of all years certain traits 
that seem to me typical of the Oxford 
mind—if there may justly be said to 
be such a thing as a typical Oxford 
mind. Since I have found so little 
pedantry, I should judge that it is 
looked upon with extreme disfavor. 
Some of the most intellectual men of 
Oxford, far from making any parade 
of learning, are so unassuming that 
you would give them credit for only 
the most mediocre ability, until better 
acquaintance reveals them to you. 
Only the other day a friend was relat- 
ing to me how he had disgraced him- 
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self by mistaking a learned don for a 
freshman. Again, anything like senti- 
mental enthusiasm is chilled by its 
reception. The man who goes into 
raptures over things hardly exists here 
at all, and, if he did, he would proba- 
bly be regarded with a quiet, amused 
kind of tolerance that would bring him 
earthward with a thud. Of a piece 
with all this is the marked critical at- 
titude of Oxford. One is tempted to 
say that there is such a keenness for 
seeing faults and frailties, that virtues 
are apt to be unjustly slighted. To de- 
stroy illusions, to show that idols are 
made of clay, and to demonstrate that 
all authorities are but erring human 
creatures, this seems to be a charac- 
teristic trend of the Oxonian’s mind. I 
should say that these traits, in the 
main, are scholarly. They may be a 
trifle depressing to the stranger at first, 
but when he becomes accustomed to 
them, they give a stimulus to investi- 
gation, while encouraging original 


views rather than a blind reliance 
upon authority. 

From these remarks it would be 
wrong to infer that the Oxford speaker 


is coolly logical. The speeches at the 
Union are characterized by almost any- 
thing rather than relentless sledge- 
hammer argument. If the speaker 
there should attempt to reason in 
firstly, secondly, thirdly style, he would 
soon find his audience yawning, if not 
indeed straggling from the hall in dis- 
gust. It is the keen, dexterous, witty 
presentation of ideas that counts; and 
the debater who can discomfit his op- 
ponent by sparkling repartee wins 
more applause than the debater who 
utterly crushes his opponent with pon- 
derous systematic reasoning. Natu- 
rally this effervescent kind of speak- 
ing, clever as it is, may sometimes 
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prove disappointing to the listener who 
really wishes to determine the merits 
of a question. I remember going to the 
Union one night to hear a debate on 
the policy of the last Government in 
the hope that I might learn something 
about the political issues of the mo- 
ment. After being regaled with bril- 
liant dalliance and with witticisms on 
Mr. Balfour, I came away not a whit 
wiser than before. I suppose, however, 
that when these talents need to be ex- 
ercised seriously, they can be exercised 
with telling effect. 

To sum up my impressions of Oxford 
I need only one short sentence,—/ am 
glad to be here. I have no doubt that 
my three short years at this ancient 
university will prove to be the most 
profitable years of my life. Not only 
shall I be better equipped intellect- 
ually, but I shall ever feel the ‘mprov- 
ing influence of Oxford life, and the 
subtle charm of this beautiful city. I 
do not wonder that the sons of Oxford 
ever look back with fondness to their 
college days, and I ‘know that I too 
shall look back to them with eyual 
fondness. The very age of the place is 
a charm to one coming from a land so 
new, and its rich historical associations 
afford profound interest to one who 
has lived in the midst of surroundings 
that embody little more than the his- 
tory of his own contemporaries. But 
aside from the charm of age the beauty 
of Oxford exists for me in a more ab- 
solute way. It exists in the slim grace 
of Magdalen Tower, in the stateliness 
of St. Mary’s spire, in the inimitable 
quaintness of Mob Quad at Merton, 
and in a thousand other pictures among 
its ivy-draped walls which I am sure 
will never fade from my memory in 
the years to come. 


Stanley Royal Ashby. 











Some twenty years ago the Lower 
Austrian Landtag proclaimed war to 
the death against the whole loafer 
tribe. They were to be worried and 
harassed in all possible ways, it was 
decreed; no rest for their feet was to 
be given to them, no place on which to 
lay their heads. The charitable were 
exhorted to withhold from them all 
help, even bread and water; and the 
clergy were called upon to denounce 
from the pulpit the bestowal of alms 
on them as a crime. Begging and va- 
grancy were forbidden under a penalty 
of three months’ imprisonment; and 
orders were issued that any able-bod- 
ied man or woman found without vis- 
ible means of support should promptly 
be arrested. Everything indeed that 
could be done was done to make life 
in the province eminently unpleasant 
for lazy ne’er-do-weels and sturdy beg- 
gars, with a view to forcing them either 
to mend their ways, or seek a home 
elsewhere. 

To pass Anti-vagrancy Laws and 
frame regulations for the suppression 
of mendicancy is an easy matter, how- 
ever; it is in the enforcement of them 
that the difficulty lies. The Austrian 
authorities were not long in discovering 
that, let them do or say what they 
would, the charitable would go on giv- 
ing; and that therefore it was practi- 
cally impossible, through sheer lack of 
space, to send to prison every man 
found begging. And .what was still 
more serious, there was strong evi- 
dence that professional loafers—the 
worst class of all—would as a matter 
of choice rather pass a month or two 
in prison than work the whole year 
round. As often as not the very day 
these men obtained their liberty they 
betook themselves straight back to 
their old calling. Evidently if persons 
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of this sort were to be dealt with ef- 
fectually, they must be kept under re- 
straint for a much longer time than 
was possible, for their offence, in an 
ordinary prison. It was therefore de- 
cided, thanks in a great measure to the 
exertions of Dr. Schéffel, one of the 
five members of the Langtag Execu- 
tive, to build a Zwangsarbeitshaus, or 
Reformatory for Loafers. 

According to the official report on the 
subject, this Zwangsarbeitshaus was 
established not so much as a place of 
punishment, as a place where the “Ar- 
beitsscheuen” should be “kept at work, 
made to understand the value of work, 
and have a love of work aroused in 
them.” That in this it has succeeded 
it would be rash indeed to say; but 
at any rate it has certainly been the 
means of bringing about a remarkable 
change in Lower Austria. Before it 
was in existence the whole province 
was the happy hunting ground of 
tramps, itinerant musicians, bear-lead- 
ers, comb-sellers, and the rest of the 
set whose natural inclination is to live 
at the cost of their fellows. Charity 
was demanded almost as a right, and 
in lonely districts threats were resorted 
to—even violeace by no means unfre- 
quently—if whining failed to extort 
alms. At the present time there is 
less chance of meeting an able-bodied 
beggar in Lower Austria, outside 
Vienna, at any rate, than in Middlesex. 
In the course of the year that followed 
the opening of the Zwangsarbeitshaus, 
the convictions under the Vagrancy 
Act decreased by sixty per cent. 

This reformatory for loafers is at 
Korneuburg, a village a few miles dis- 
tant from Vienna. It is a huge place; 
in the main building alone there is 
space enough for a thousand prisoners, 
or Zwiinglinge, i.e., the coerced ones, 
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as the inmates are called. From its 
appearance it might easily be mistaken 
for a fortress, for it is completely cut 
off from the rest of the world by high 
walls; and at the entrance guards with 
loaded guns are stationed: should any 
one attempt to escape he carries his 
life in his hand. The most rigid mili- 
tary discipline is maintained; hard la- 
bor with scant rations is the order of 
the day; and he who will not work 
has but small chance of eating. The 
only advantage the inmates have over 
prisoners in the ordinary jails, is that 
the length of their stay in the Zwangs- 
arbeitshaus is determined, not by the 
sentence of any judge, but by their 
own conduct. The harder they work 
and the better they behave, the sooner 
they regain their liberty. In no circum- 
stances, however, may they be detained 
longer than three years. While they 
are there every care is taken to treat 
each one of them so far as possible ac- 
cording to his merits; but then it rests 
with them to prove that they have 
merits. The official assumption is 
that every man who enters a Zwangs- 
arbeitshaus is worthless, although of 
course not irredeemably worthless; 
and it is interesting to note that, 
on this point, the opinion even of 
the populace is in perfect agreement 
with that of the authorities. Among 
the working classes in Austria a visit 
to a relief-station, casual ward, or even 
a workhouse, is held to entail no dis- 
grace whatever; but a sojourn in a 
Zwangsarbeitshaus is looked upon as 
a most ignominious experience. To be 
sent there iS regarded, in fact, as be- 
ing stamped as one who wishes to prey 
on his fellows, to eat the bread for 
which they work. 

The Korneuburg Zwangsarbeitshaus 
is reserved exclusively for males who 
are able-bodied, in full possession of 
their mental faculties, and above eight- 
een years of age. In order to be sent 
there a man must be convicted in open 
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court of an offence against the Va- 
grancy Law which came into force in 
1885, i.e., of wandering about without 
visible means of support; of begging 
or in any way appealing for charity; 
of sending children out to beg; or of 
refusing, while destitute and out of 


employment, to undertake work of- 
fered under conditions approved of by 
the local authorities. Although any 
able-bodied person found guilty under 
this law may be sent to a Zwangs- 
arbeitshaus, whether he be sent there 
or not rests with the judge, who in de- 
ciding the point is guided by the man’s 
previous record. In no circumstances 
would this sentence be passed on any 
one who could prove that he had been 
honestly trying to earn his own living 
and had failed through no fault of his 
own, The Korneuburg institution is for 
the punishment of Lower Austrians 
alone, and should a native of any 
other division of the empire be sent 
there, he is promptly passed on to his 
own province, unless, indeed, as is of- 
ten the case, the authorities of this 
province prefer defraying the cost of 
his maintenance at Korneuburg. 

Between July ist, 1901, and June 
30th, 1902, there were 811 prisoners in 
Korneuburg, 293 of whom were sent 
there in the course of that year. Of 
these 293—- . 


- 


81 were between 18 and 24 years of age 


e. * . Se Fg * 
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One hundred and fifty-five of them 


were born in towns, six were foreign- 
ers; and, what is noteworthy, there 
was not a single native of a maritime 
district among them, and only one 
Jew. Almost all professions were rep- 
resented: there were 139 daily laborers, 
8 waiters, 8 factory hands, 15 coach- 
men, 9 shoemakers, 8 locksmiths, 8 
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carpenters, 7 clerks, 2 architects, 2 
sculptors, a commercial traveller, and 
a book-keeper. Two of the men seem 
to have belonged to the “leisure” class, 
at least they had never had any recog- 
nized trade or profession; 144 of them 
had previously been in prison for theft, 
fraud, assault, incendiarism, or some 
other crime; and out of the whole 293, 
only 22 had ever been married. 

The inmates of the Korneuburg insti- 
tution are divided into three classes, 
each of which is kept so far as possible 
apart from the other two. On his ar- 
rival a man is placed in the third class, 
and there is no chance of his being al- 
lowed to leave before the expiration of 
his full three years’ term, unless he can 
make his way into the first. No mat- 
ter to which class he belongs, he is 
kept hard at work practically the whole 
day long. At five in the morning the 
great bell rings, and by six all the in- 
mates must be washed, dressed, have 
made their beds, eaten their breakfasts 
—bread and soup—and be ready for 
the day’s task. They work from six 
o’clock until eleven, when they have 
dinner. At this meal the food served, 
although of the plainest kind, is good 
in quality, sufficient—in the opinion of 
experts—in quantity, and thoroughly 
well cooked. From half-past eleven 
until half-past twelve is the recreation 
hour, which the men who work indoors 
must pass walking about in the great 
courtyard. Those who have anything 
to smoke may smoke at this time; and 
they may all talk as much as they like 
to members of their own class, always 
providing they abstain from reminis- 
cences of their former evil doings. 
From half-past twelve to six in win- 
ter—in summer seven—is work again; 
then comes an hour’s recreation and 
the evening meal. Work goes on, too, 
in winter from seven to eight. 

Whenever the nature of the work al- 
lows it a fixed task, proportionate to 
his strength and ability, is allotted to 
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each man every day; and this he must 
do or woe betide him: to the work- 
shirker no mercy is shown. He passes 
his days in solitude, with bread and 
water for his fare and a plank bed to 
sleep on; and if this régime fail to 
make him see the error of his ways, 
confinement in a dark cell is his por- 
tion. Strangely enough, considering 
the previous lives of these people, the 
great majority of them settle down to 
their work quite diligently when once 
they understand the measure that 
otherwise will be dealt out to them. It 
is the exception rather than the rule 
for them to be subjected to any spe- 
‘cial discipline either for idleness, or 
anything else. On an average only 
about one-third of the prisoners at 
Korneuburg are ever really punished at 
all, and of these fifty per cent. are pun- 
ished only once. Still, there are, of 
course, black sheep among them; and, 
as we shall see later, a case has oc- 
curred of a man’s baffling the authori- 
ties completely, setting them openly at 
defiance, and never doing a stroke of 
work during the whole time he was in 
the Zwangsarbeitshaus. 

The prisoners have certainly every 
inducement to work; for it is by work 
and work alone that they can either 
shorten their stay in the reformatory, 
or render their lot tolerable while they 
are there. So long as they show any 
signs of their old loafing propensity, 
they are kept in the third class, i.e., 
that to the members of which no in- 
dulgence of any kind is allowed; 
while if they throw themselves heartily 
into what is given them to do, they 
are soon promoted to the second 
class. Then, if they not only work 
well, but behave well, and prove 
themselves to be trustworthy, they are 
placed in the first class after a time. 
And once there life is comparatively 
pleasant. As a further incentive to 
industry, the men are paid regular 
wages for any work they do over and 
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above what defrays the cost of their 
maintenance in the institution. They 
must, however, leave one-half of the 
money thus earned to accumulate until 
the time comes for them to leave 
Korneuburg, so that they may then 
have something wherewith to start life 
afresh. What they receive at the end 
of every week they may, if they 
choose, send to their relatives in the 
outside world; or they may, and almost 
invariably do, spend it on procuring for 
themselves little luxuries — tobacco, 
white bread, butter, cheese, coffee. In 
some few special cases the men are al- 
lowed to buy wine or beer, but only in 
very small quantities. The earnings of 
the best among them, however, are but 
meagre. During the year 1901-02, 330 
prisoners were released from Korneu- 
burg, and only 182 of them had man- 
aged to save more than ten florins 
each; 109 had each saved between five 
and ten florins; 23, less than five flo- 
rins; and 16 had saved nothing at all. 
The third class inmates work in the 
Zwangsarbeitshaus itself, and when- 
ever possible at the calling for which 
they have been trained. Some are em- 
ployed as carpenters, others as shoe- 
makers, tailors, locksmiths, &c. About 
eighty are engaged at the great steam 
laundry, where the linen from most 
of the public institutions in the dis- 
trict is washed; and nearly the same 
humber make baskets, mats, paper 
bags, &c. The men in the second 
class help to do the housework of the 
reformatory, to clean and cook; for 
women-servants are, of course, never 
allowed to cross its threshold. Some 
of them are employed at the gas- 
works; others in the garden; others, 
again, on the farm attached to the in- 
stitution. With regard to the first-class 
inmates, a rather peculiar arrangement 
is in force; the authorities hire them 
out in gangs of from ten to twenty to 
the various employers of labor in the 
district. With each gang an official 
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overseer is sent to keep the employés 
to their work on the one hand, and see 
that they are properly treated by their 
employers on the other. The authori- 
ties make the contract, receive the 
wages, and are responsible for the 
work and good behavior of the men. 
If the distance be not too great, the 
gangs return to the réformatory every 
night; otherwise, only when the special 
work for which they are hired is fin- 
ished. In the latter case the employers 
provide them with food and lodging. 
It is only the particularly trustworthy 
among the men who are ever hired 
out, owing to the opportunities it gives 
them for running away. Any one, how- 
ever, who is caught trying to escape, or 
who is proved to have connived at the 
escape of another, is at once put back 
into the third class, where he is quite 
secure from any temptation to repeat 
his offence. No one is ever hired out 
excepting at his own wish. 

The full responsibility for the manage- 
ment of the Korneuburg reformatory, 
and for the well-being and safe-keeping 
of all who live there, rests upon the 
director, an official who has at once 
more varied and more difficult duties 
to fulfil than almost any other man in 
Austria—barring the Emperor. Com- 
pared with his lines of life, those of an 
ordinary jail governor are cast in quite 
easy and pleasant places. The very 
raison d@’ étre of the institution under 
his care is, it must be remembered, not 
so much to punish men for being loaf- 
ers, as to take from them all wish to 
loaf—a much more appalling task. 
While, therefore, he is bound to en- 
force strict discipline, and to deal ruth- 
lessly with the incorrigible, he must 
always be on the alert to detect and 
encourage any signs of improvement, 
even the faintest; for it is only by giv- 
ing them a helping hand at the right 
moment, just when they are at the 
turning of the ways, that there is any 
chance of converting the sort of men 
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who go to Zwangsarbeitshiiuser into 
useful members of society. As they are 
morally all more or less on the invalid 
list, they stand sorely in need of care- 
ful and delicate handling; and each 
one of them must be dealt with indi- 
vidually if any good is to be done 
among them. The success of the 
Korneuburg institution is due in a 
great measure to the fact that Herr 
Lunzer, who until quite recently was 
its director, was heart and soul in his 
work. He brought his personal influ- 
ence to bear on his charges; dealt out 
among them encouragement, praise, 
and blame with nice discrimination; 
and he tried to humanize them, above 
all, to arouse in them a sense of self- 
respect. 

Although the director has practically 
a free hand in the management of the 
reformatory, he is by no means an au- 
tocrat. He must render a full and ex- 
act account of all that passes there to 
the head of the department responsible 
to the Landtag for him and all that he 
does. This official, or his deputy, and 
a representative of the Viceroy of 
Lower Austria, visit Korneuburg once 
a fortnight; and there, together with 
the director, the resident priest, and 
the house surgeon, they hold a board 
meeting. They carefully examine the 
official register of the institution, in 
which is entered day by day every- 
thing that occurs there—who is pun- 
ished and why, and who earns com- 
mendation. They decide all questions 
relating to the diet and the work of the 
prisoners, and without their consent no 
one may be either raised to a higher 
class or released. The director has 
the right to remove a man from a 
higher to a lower class if he deem it 
advisable; but, in this case, he must 
explain and justify the proceeding at 
the next fortnightly meeting. A pris- 


oner may at any time claim to be 
brought before the Board and heard in 
his own defence, should he think him- 
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self to be unjustly treated by the di- 
rector; and every precaution is taken 
to guard against his being prevented 
from availing himself of this privilege. 

Every morning the director of the re- 
formatory holds a sort of informal 
court of justice, when all with whom 
things have not gone smoothly during 
the previous twenty-four hours—who 
have left undone what they ought to 
have done, or who have done what they 
ought not—are brought before him for 
judgment. He sits on a raised plat- 
form at the end of a large room, and 
has a clerk by his side who enters in 
the register the details of each case 
in turn. Soldiers are stationed in the 
lobby and the prisoners are carefully 
guarded. This is by no means an un- 
hecessary precaution, for sudden out- 
bursts of passionate violence do occur 
sometimes, it seems, though very 
rarely. The morning I was in the 
court, however, the proceedings were 
eminently decorous. To judge by their 
own account of themselves, the ac- 
cused that day were a most exemplary 
set, as innocent of offence as the fleeci- 
est of lambs. They had all, with one 
exception, some plausible tale or other 
to tell to explain away the evidence 
against them; one man, indeed, con- 
ducted his case with an aplomb which 
would have won for him applause even 
at the Old Bailey. What was particu- 
larly notable. was the boldness with 
which they defended themselves. Evi- 
dently they knew by experience that 
what they said in court was privileged, 
and would, therefore, have no unpleas- 
ant influence on the after relations be- 
tween themselves and the officials who 
were their accusers. They had perfect 
faith, too, it was easy to see, in the 
director, not only in his justice but in 
his kindliness; they seemed to look on 
him, in fact, as their natural protector, 
one whose duty it was to watch over 
them and see that those wicked under- 
officials did them no wrong. [For the 
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said under-officials, especially the labor 
masters, their feeling was manifestly 
much the same as that which our city 
arabs entertain for the County Coun- 
cil’s “‘Kid-Catchers.” 

Evidently the director understood to 
a nicety the sort of men with whom 
he had to deal; for whereas he cut 
short with scant ceremony some of the 
most plausible stories, he took infinite 
trouble in sifting the evidence in the 
only case in which the accused offered 
no defence. None of the offences were 
of a serious nature; for if an inmate 
commits a crime he is sent to the or- 
dinary law courts to be tried. One 
man had—purely by mischanece accord- 
ing to his own account, through malice 
prepense according to that of the offi- 
cials—upset a can of soup, the break- 
fast of a comrade. What in this case 
told strongly against the prisoner was 
that accidents of a similar nature had 
previously befallen him, and always to 
the detriment of the same person. Nor 
was he the only one whom this kind 
of petty childish spite had led astray. 
Then one man whose strength lay in 
his fists, not his wits, had tried to set- 
tle some point in dispute by means of 
a fight. Another had secured posses- 
sion of a strong knife in circumstances 
that suggested doubts as to the legality 
of the purpose for which he intended 
it. Some had resorted to malingering, 
others had destroyed, accidentally, of 
course, as they maintained, the mate- 
rial given them for their work; others 
again had tried to obtain at the ex- 
pense of their neighbors’ pouches more 
than their fair share of tobacco. And 
the director meted out among them 
even-handed justice, scoldings, warn- 
ings, threats, and, in the case of old 
offenders, punishments ranging in se- 
verity from dry bread for breakfast to 
solitary confinement. 

On entering this reformatory the first 
thing that strikes one is its cleanliness: 
evéry part of the building is as free 
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from dust and dirt as a well-kept pri- 
vate house. The dormitories are quite 
models in their way, large, with plenty 
of fresh air, and as neat as hands can 


make them. Every bedstead is pro- 
vided with a thick straw mattress, a 
pillow, and two warm blankets. The 
supply of soap and water is unlimited, 
and washing is strongly insisted upon. 
Another notable characteristic of the 
place is the business-like bustle that 
goes on there all day. There is no loi- 
tering about, no trailing of feet; every 
one is kept on the alert, and seems to 
have just as much on his hands as he 
can manage. The workshops are well 
ventilated, and in winter carefully 
heated. In each shop some twenty 
men work together under the supervi- 
sion of a labor master, or his deputy, a 
Stube-vater. The office of a Stube- 
vater is regarded by the prisoners as a 
sort of Blue Ribbon; it is the highest 
distinction they can obtain, and it is 
only given to such among them as are 
exceptionally skilful in their handicraft 
and thoroughly trustworthy. The spe- 
cial duty of a Stube-vater is to keep 
order in his room during the absence 
of the labor-master, to see that the men 
go on steadily with their work, and 
indulge neither in chattering nor in 
horse-play. And this he does very ef- 
fectually, judging by what I saw dur- 
ing an impromptu visit I once paid to 
the workshops. In every room we 
found the men hard at work when we 
entered. And a terrible set they were. 

“Some of the most precious scoun- 
drels in Europe are in the Korneuburg 
Zwangsarbeitshaus,” a member of the 
Reichsrath, who is an expert in all that 
relates to the criminal classes, once 
told me. “Compared with them many 
of the prisoners in our jails are quite 
respectable characters.” And unless 
the expression of their faces belies 
them cruelly, the judgment was none 
too harsh. Never did I see so many 
evil-looking men clubbed together as at 
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Korneuburg; cruelty, deceit, and cun- 
ning were in most cases stamped on 
every feature. Physically, the majority 
of them were above rather than below 
the average; and they seemed to be 
fairly intelligent—some of them, indeed, 
quite startlingly ‘“‘cute.” 

The director recommended strongly 
that we should leave unvisited the 
room which is set apart for the most 
unruly section of the third class in- 
mates, for he was by no means in- 
clined to accept any responsibility for 
what they might say or do. The men 
in this room are of a somewhat differ- 
ent type from those in the other parts 
of the building; they are more un- 
manageable, more violent, possibly 
more dangerous; but I doubt whether 
they are not on the whole better men 
than some of their more amenable and 
plausible comrades. The glances they 
gave us when we appeared at the door 
were certainly unpleasant; still, the 
majority of them responded to our 
“guten Tag,” although only after a very 
perceptible pause, and with a little 
gasp of astonishment. Evidently they 
were not accustomed either to the giv- 
ing or the receiving of greetings. 
When we were once in their midst, 
however, with the door securely shut 
behind us, they became more friendly, 
and seemed rather glad than otherwise 
to have the chance of exchanging a 
word with a stranger. They answered 
all our questions quite civilly, without 
any of that painful cringing which 
characterized some of the inmates, and 
they appeared quite pleased when 
their handiwork was admired. A great 
morose-looking fellow who certainly 
began by resenting our visit, rushed off 
eagerly, a few minutes later, to fetch 
for us to see a beautiful mat he had 
made. One man smiled gently to him- 
self when he overheard a chance re- 
mark that there were no Zwangsar- 
beitshiiuser in England. Should the op- 
portunity ever be given him, he will 
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undoubtedly betake himself straight to 
this country. 

The solitary confinement cells at 
Korneuburg do not differ materially 
from those in any ordinary English 
prison. In one of them we found a 
boy about twenty who greeted us with 
a perfect storm of words in some in- 
comprehensible dialect. He was in a 
state of the wildest excitement, tearing 
his hair for the lack of anything else 
on which to wreak his vengeance. His 
offence, it seems, was a violent assault 
on one of his companions, Next door to 
him was a man who on the previous 
day had torn a suit of clothes to shreds. 
He was heartily penitent, however, and 
implored the director in quite abject 
terms to overlook his offence. Never 
would he do such a thing again, he 
declared, for that he would pledge his 
word of honor. The phrase had an 
odd ring in a Zwangsarbeitshaus. In 
another cell there was a prisoner of a 
very different kind. He never raised 
his head when the door was opened, 
but sat there quite calmly and quietly 
with his hands clasped before him. 
He was a man about thirty, with a 
dark, well-cut face and a splendid phy- 
sique—a soldier one could see at a 
glance. He gave a little contemptuous 
shrug of his shoulders when the di- 
rector asked him how much longer he 
intended to persist in his refusal to 
work; but he never uttered a word dur- 
ing the whole time a full record of his 
misdeeds was being given. On his ar- 
rival at the reformatory, some months 
before, he had announced his determi- 
nation to do no work of any sort or 
kind so long as he was kept there. 
The director had in turn brought argu- 
ment, persuasion, and punishment to 
bear on him, but in vain; for although 
the man passed all his time in this 
dark cell and fasted three days a week, 
he stood his ground firmly; work he 
would not. 

There was something terrible in the 
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man’s silence as he sat there, in his 
very indifference; he paid not the 
slightest heed to what the director was 
saying. It was not until a strong per- 
sonal appeal was made to him to ex- 
plain—not for his own sake but for that 
of others—why he was so bent on set- 
ting the authorities at defiance, that 
he ever even glanced in our direction. 
Then he hesitated for a moment as if 
in doubt; his face flushed; and at 
length, though evidently only after a 
fierce struggle, he began his tale in a 
low bitter tone. He had been a sol- 
dier in Algiers, he said, had landed at 
Trieste without a penny, and had made 
his way into Lower Austria on foot. 
During the whole of that long journey 
he had sought work from early morn- 
ing until late at night, he declared, but 
had found none. He was starving and 
asked for charity, whereupon he was 
sent to the Zwangsarbeitshaus. “If 
they would have given me work outside 
I would have done it gladly,” he said, 
“but work here, never! I would rather 
die.” His voice shook with passion as 
he spoke. “I don’t mind telling you all 
this,” he added, as if to excuse himself 
for having broken his silence; ‘because 
you come from England where things 
are different.” 

The man was speaking the truth, I 
am very much inclined to think, al- 
though perhaps not quite the whole 
truth. He had no doubt sought for 
work, but he had.sought for it as an 
Ishmaél, and he had resented the not 
finding of it in a true Ishmaélitish 
fashion. It was not without good rea- 
son, I found, that the police had ar- 
rested him when they did. Still a 
Zwangsarbeitshaus was certainly not 
the right place for him, for he was 
no loafer, whatever else he might 
be. 

The Korneuburg reformatory is not 
self-supporting, nor does there seem to 
be any chance that it ever will be. Its 
initial expenses, including the cost of 
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building, amounted to 548,755 florins, 
to which sum the State contributed 
300,000 florins, and the province of 
Lower Austria the rest. In the year 
for which I have statistics the working 
expenses of the institution, including 
the cost of maintaining prisoners, were 
339,008 florins, and its income—the 
yield of the labor of the prisoners, &c. 
—was 278,504 florins. Thus there was a 
deficit of 60,504 florins (about £5042) 
which the Landtag must make good, 
as the State does not contribute to the 
support of Zwangsarbeitshiiuser when 
once they are in working order. 
Roughly speaking, a man who goes to 
Korneuburg defrays by his work on an 
average 80 per cent. of the cost of 
keeping him there. 

As institutions for the punishment of 
loafers Zwangsarbeitshiiuser are cer- 
tainly a success; as reformatories, too, 
there is strong evidence that they are 
doing useful work. Of the 330 men 
who quitted Korneuburg in the course 
of the year 1901-02, 280 were released 
before the expiration of their three 
years’ term, owing to their industry 
and good conduct. Still, Herr Lunzer, 
who was the director when I paid my 
first visit to Korneuburg, shook his 
head emphatically when it was sug- 
gested that these men would now be- 
come respectable, hard-working, self- 
supporting members of society. Some 
few of them might, he thought, but not 
many. “They are not of the stuff out 
of which decent men are made,” he de- 
clared. None the less he was firmly 
convinced that, with very few excep- 
tions, those who are sent to Korneu- 
burg are, when they leave it, the better 
for their sojourn. While there they 
lose, through sheer force of habit, some 
at least of their “arbeitsscheu.” They 
come to look on labor, in fact, as an 
evil of course, but a necessary evil, one 
from which there is no possible escape. 
Thus, when they are out in the world 
again, if work comes in their way, 
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they do it almost instinctively. Then 
they always take away with them from 
the reformatory a very wholesome 
dread of being called upon to pay it a 
second visit. The laziest among them 
thinks twice before he loafs, knowing 
as he does now the fate that is in store 
for loafers. Of the 298 men who were 
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sent to Korneuburg in 1901-02, only 
seven had ever been there before. 

At the present time the percentage 
of second-term men among the inmates 
is, it is true, considerably higher than 
it was then; but the reason of this lies, 
I am inclined to think, solely in the 
unsettled state of things in Austria. 

Edith Sellers. 
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The Niusky post-station stands upon 
a small barren stretch of land on the 
banks of the river Lena. The river 
just there is narrow, swift, and 
gloomy. Miserable huts cling to the 
bare rocks as if terrified at the turbu- 
lent stream. The rocks upon the oppo- 
site side rise straight out of the water, 
and here, if anywhere, the Lena de- 
serves its name of “accursed ravine.” 
The country at this point is a cleft in 
gigantic rocks, through which the dark 
river rushes in savage torrents, dash- 
ing itself against the feet of huge 
jagged mountains which loom straight 
and dark above it. The fogs hang for 
long in this ravine; it is filled with a 
chilly dampness; and a gray, mournful 
twilight reigns there almost unchang- 
ingly. The inhabitants of the Niusky 
post-station are noticeable, even among 
the other dwellers on the banks of the 
Lena, for their pale and meagre ap- 
pearance, their languor, their state of 
hopeless apathy. The melancholy whis- 
per of the larch trees on the ridges of 
the cliffs is a monotonous accompani- 
ment to the gloom and sadness. 

I had arrived at the station on the 
preceding night, exhausted and half- 
frozen. Next morning when I awoke it 
seemed to be still quite early. 


1 In the month of December, 1825, on the ac- 
cession of Nicholas I. many of the highest 
officers of the Russian army gathered their 
soldiers in St. Petersburg, and arranged a 
mutiny, demanding aconstitution. The mut- 
ineers were dispersed by cannon shots. Six of 


It was very quiet. A dim light was 
glimmering through the window, some- 
thing between that of the early dawn 
and the late twilight, something like a 
still, formless mist. The wind moaned 
through the ravine, driving the wet 
night fog before it. Looking upwards 
through the window I could see tiny 
patches of clear sky, and I knew that 
in the world without the ravine a 
bright sunny day had dawned already. 
Clouds of cold mist hurried past the 
station. It was damp, gloomy, silent 
and sad. 

On the table stood a common kero- 
sene lamp, mingling its feeble yellow 
light with the gray dusk of the room. 
The room was fairly clean. and the 
thin wooden partitions dividing the hut 
into little cubicles were covered with 
pages from illustrated papers. The 
opposite corner near the ikon-shrine 
was thickly covered with prints, mostly 
portraits of generals. One of these was 
Muravyov-Amurski, big, and laden 
with decorations; and near by I noticed 
small modest portraits of two Decem- 
brists.1 These, I surmised, had got 
there by some accident. 

Lying in my bed I could see, through 
a chink in the partition, into the room 
on the other side. There was a table 


the officers were hanged, and 120 deprived of 
their rank and banished to Siberia. They are 
known in Russia as the Decembrists, and were 
nearly all members of the highest nobility. 
Many legends are still preserved about the 
life of the Decembrists in Siberia. 
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with a lamp upon it. and at the table 
was sitting an old man. He had rather 
a handsome face, but it was very pale. 
His beard was gray, extremely thick 
and smooth. His high forehead was 
bare and of a yellow color, singularly 
like wax. The hair growing at the 
back of his head was long and slightly 
curly. His whole figure called to mind 
a priest, or rather one of the evangel- 
ists; but the color of his face was of a 
disagreeable pallor and unhealthiness, 
and his eyes seemed very dim. On his 
neck were seen signs of a goitre, a dis- 
ease very common upon the banks of 
the Lena, and said to arise from the 
use of its waters. 

Near the old man sat a little boy of 
some eight years of age. I was only 
able to see his bowed head, with its 
downy flaxen hair. The old man was 


peering though his glasses with his dull 
eyes, and was pointing to the lines of 
a book lying upon the table. 


The boy 
with strained attention was spelling 
out the words, letter by letter. When 
he stumbled, the old man set him right 
with gentle patience: 

“I-n in, g-a-l-e gale.” 

The boy stopped short. The unknown 
word was evidently too much for him. 
The old man came to his help. 

“Night-in-gale”’—he read. 

“Night-in-gale” — carefully repeated 
the pupil, and lifting doubtful eyes to 
his teacher’s face, he enquired: 

“Night-in-gale—what is that?’”* 

“A bird”’—replied the old man. 

“A bird” . . and the lesson con- 
tinued: 

“The night-in-gale s-a-t sat, on- on, 
the ch-, the cher-, on the cher-ry tree.” 

“What's that?” again enquired the 
even passive voice of the child. 

“On the cherry-tree. It’s a tree. The 
bird was sitting on the tree.” 

“Sitting? What for? Was he a big 
bird?” 

“A tiny one. He sings well.” 

“Sings well?’ . 
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The boy ceased to read and became 
thoughtful. It was very silent in the 
hut; only the ticking of the pendulum 
was heard. Outside the window the 
mist was drifting by in clouds. The 
little clear spaces in the sky above 
made one remember that it was bright 
day somewhere in another place, where 
in the spring-time the nightingale sings 
in the cherry tree. What a pitiful 
childhood—I thought involuntarily at 
the sound of the monotonous childish 
voice—without the song of the nightin- 
gale, without the budding Spring! 
Nothing but water, and stone to block 
out the sight of God’s free world. For 
birds—perhaps a solitary raven; for 
trees — the barren larch, or a rare 
pine... ; 

The boy read another sentence in the 
same dull uncomprehending tone, then 
suddenly stopped: 

“But, grandfather,” he asked, “isn’t 
it time yet? Look at the clock.” In 
his voice was now a living, an agi- 
tated note, and his eyes brightened un- 
til they shone in the lamplight, as he 
gazed eagerly into his grandfather’s 
face. 

The old man looked at the clock with 
its calmly ticking pendulum, and then 
through the window at the rolling mist, 
and answered quietly: 

“It’s early yet. Only the half-hour!” 

“Grandfather, perhaps the clock’s 
broken!” 

“Now, now ... it’s still dark. It’s 
better for us, foolish little one. Look 
at the wind. ... Perhaps it will drive 
the fog away, or else you won't see 
anything at all, like the other day.” 

“Better” .. . repeated the boy in his 
former submissive voice, and the read- 
ing began again. 

In the adjoining cubicle -was heard 
the crying of a little girl, low and 
piteous. 

The old man went to the other side 
of the partition, and began to lull the 
child. The crying grew fainter, then 
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died away into an indistinct murmur, 
and the little girl fell asleep again. 

The old man crept away from her on 
tip-toe, and then looking once more at 
the clock and through the window he 
turned down the lamp. 

“Dress quietly,” he whispered, 
as not to wake Tanya.” 

The boy quickly slipped down from 
his chair. 

“Shan’t we take her, too?’ he asked, 
also whispering. 

“Now, how can we? She coughs 
enough without that. Let her sleep.” 

The boy applied himself to his dress- 
ing in eager haste, and soon both fig- 
ures — grandfather and grandchild— 
passed out through the dusk of the 
room. The boy was dressed in an 
overcoat of some bygone town cut, on 
his feet he wore large felt boots, and 
his throat was enveloped in a woman’s 
shawl. The grandfather was dressed 
in a sheep-skin. The door creaked, and 
they both disappeared. 

I remained alone. From behind the 
partition I heard the quiet breathing 
of the sleeping child, and the hoarse 
ticking of the pendulum. ‘The move- 
ment outside the window grew more 
and more lively. The clouds of mist 
rolled by with greater speed, now and 
again torn into ribbons in their head- 
long rush, and revealing wider and 
wider glimpses of black rocks and 
gorges. The room was now lighter, 
and now buried again in the murky 
dusk. 

Sleep left me. 


“so 


I began to feel dull 
and depressed, as if I were becoming 
affected by the mournfulness of the 


place. I waited impatiently for the 
door to creak again, for the grandfather 
and grandchild to enter and to re- 
sume the lesson. But they did not 
come back... . 

Then I arose in my turn, and resolved 
to discover what had called them from 
the hut into the cold and fog without. 
I had slept in my clothes, and it did 
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not take me long to put on my boots 
and overcoat and to leave the hut. 

I had not far to go. Both the old 
man and the child were standing on 
the step, their hands buried in their 
sleeves. They were evidently awaiting 
something. 

The surroundings seemed to me now 
even more forbidding than they had 
appeared from the window. The sky 
above was blue, and the jagged crests 
of the hills stood out darkly and se- 
verely against the bright horizon. The 
mists clinging to the crevices of the 
mountains were now only long fleecy 
ribbons, but below everything was still 
buried in the dark wet fog. The Lena 
was not yet frozen, but was already 
flowing heavily and darkly, writhing 
sullenly in its narrow bed, twisting and 
turning in little pools and channels. It 
seemed as if the river with dumb im- 
patience were boiling and seething in 
desperate effort to escape from this 
oppressive ravine into spacious free- 
dom. The cold morning wind driving 
the remains of the night fog before it, 
folded the shivering watchers on the 
steps for an instant in its icy embrace, 
then angrily hurried on further. I 
stopped short in some uncertainty, gaz- 
ing at the uninviting scene. The scat- 
tered buildings of the post-house, dimly 
seen upon its little stone square, were 
already beginning to awaken. Smoke 
began to arise from somewhere, and a 
light gteamed faintly in a window. A 
yawning driver appeared, leading a 
couple of horses to the river, and 
quickly melted into the misty shadows 
below the bank. Everything looked 
dismal and dejected. 

“What are you waiting for?’ I asked 
the old man. 

“Why, you see, my little grandchild 
wants to see the sun,” he an- 
swered, and then questioned me in his 
turn. 

“What are you? Russian?” 

“Yes.” 
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“You did not know Tchernyshoff 
there?” 

“Which Tchernyshoff? 
know him.” 

“I thought everybody knew him 
there. He was Russian. They say he 
was a general.” 

He was silent again, shivering from 
the cold. Then turning thoughtfully 
towards me once more he said: 

“A traveller passing through told me 
that he served the Empress Catherine. 
Zakhar Grigorevich Tchernyshoff.” 

“Yes. There was one of that name.” 

The old man wished to ask me some- 
thing else, but at that moment the 
child began to fidget impatiently and 
to pluck at his grandfather’s sleeve. 
His eyes were wide open, and his face 
wore an eager, animated expression. I 
involuntarily looked in the direction on 
which his gaze was fixed, on the sum- 
mit of the cliff at our side rising at 
the bend of the Lena. 

Up till now this spot had looked like 


No, I didn’t 


a great dark jaw, and clouds of mist 
were still crawling out of it. Suddenly, 
high above them, the sharp-pointed 
summit of the stone rock seemed to 
flush, and the top of a pine-tree and a 
few larches sprang up into soft rosy 


light. From somewhere behind the 
mountain on the opposite side of the 
river the warm rays of the still invisi- 
ble sun had kindled the stony heights, 
revealing to us the little groups of trees 
growing in their clefts. High above the 
cold blue shadows of our gorge they 
stood, quivering and blushing in the 
warm, radiant, loving embraces of the 
first rays of the morning. 

We stood, holding our breaths, gazing 
silently at that far-away height, as if 
fearing to disturb the still, solemn joy 
of the lonely peaks. 

And then, suddenly, with a faint 
tremor, another peak, which had till 
now been hidden in the blue back- 
ground of the mountains, stood forth, 
and took its place in the illuminated 
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group. Now, more and more hitherto 
undistinguishable shapes arose in the 
light, and as they boldly crowded for- 
ward the dark mountain slopes in the 
background seemed to recede still 
further, seemed still mistier, still more 
shadowy. 

The boy again plucked at his grand- 
father’s sleeve. His face was trans- 
figured. His eyes sparkled, his lips 
smiled, and it seemed as if some bright 
rosy hue were reflected in the yellow- 
whiteness of his cheeks. 

On the opposite side of the river a 
change had also come to pass. The 
mountains still hid the risen sun from 
our sight, but the heavens above them 
were bright, and the dips in the lines 
of the mountain-chain were sharply 
and clearly defined. In the dark slopes 
facing us streaks of milk-white mist 
were descending as if seeking some 
resting-place darker and damper. . 
But above, the heavens were now 
ablaze with brilliant gold, and the rows 
of larches on the mountain summits 
formed clear-cut violet silhouettes 
against the radiant background. Be- 
hind them one felt there wds some liv- 
ing, moving joyousness. Through the 
dips in the mountain-chain a fleecy 
cloudlet of fire came floating, to disap- 
pear behind the neighboring summit. 
It was followed by another, a third, a 
long shining host. The mountains were 
rejoicing, were alive with a passionate 
exultatiop. The living radiance crept 
lower and lower down into the gorge. 
Surely the sun was mounting the tow- 
ering summits that he might glance 
down into our gloomy ravine, that he 
might beam upon the sulky river, upon 
the miserable huts, upon the old man, 
and the little child awaiting his 
coming! 

And now he appears! Long golden 
rays stream in glorious disorder from 
behind the dip in the mountain line, 
and pierce their way through the black 
depths of the forest. Bands of fiery 
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sparks are strewn about the dark brow 
of the ravine, redeeming now a soli- 
tary tree, now a slaty crag, now a ten- 
der grassy slope, from the blighting 
clutches of the icy fog. Everything 
stirs and breathes at their approach. 
Groups of trees appear to flit from 
place to place; cliffs start out of the 
mist and are quickly hidden again; 
little valleys are bathed in sudden 
light as suddenly extinguished. Clouds 
of mist roll downwards in hurried 
alarm.... 

And for a few moments even the mo- 
rose river smiles brightly. The crests 
of the waves running towards our 
bank glisten in the light. The yellow 
sand upon the shore gleams in ruddy 
relief to the black spots dotted about 
it: the ferry-boat of the drivers, the 
groups of people, and the horses 
drinking at the river. Sunbeams play 
upon the squalid huts, sparkle glee- 
fully in the windows, and tenderly 


kiss the pale, exalted face of the little 


child. ... 

And now, from behind the dip in the 
mountain-chain a part of the sun’s 
fiery circle emerges, and our side of 
the bank is also gladdened. It glows 
and flashes in delighted agitation. The 
sun beams upon the different bright- 
hued layers of the mountains, upon the 
bushy green pine-trees. 

But the warm caresses of the morn- 
ing were not to be ours for long. A 
few more seconds and the bottom of 
the ravine had become cold and blue 
again. The light died away upon the 
river, and the waters again rushed sav- 
agely forward, seething and foaming in 
their narrow bed. The windows grew 
dark and dull again. The gloomy shad- 
Ows arose like spectres from the bot- 
tom of the ravine, and crept steadily 
higher and higher. The mountains 
grew cold and distant once more, 
drawing their misty biue veil about 
them. A few moments longer and on 
our side only one solitary peak was 
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still alight, a waning torch above the 
gathering gloom and darkness... . 
Then it also died away. 

Twilight reigned again in the ravine. 
Only one or two clouds still moved 
across the darkened sky, heavy and 
frowning. 

“That’s all,” murmured the boy. 
And a moment later, lifting sorrowful 
eyes to the old man’s face, he said 
enquiringly: 

“Will there be any more?’ 

“Nothing more,” answered the old 
man. “You saw for yourself. Only a 
little edge of the sun appeared. To- 
morrow nothing will be seen.” 

“It’s finished, brother!” said the driver 
returning from the river. “Good morn- 
ing, grandfather and grandson!” ... 

Turning, I saw that on the steps of 
some of the other huts there had also 
been spectators. 

Doors began to slam, the drivers 
returned to the huts, and the sta- 
tion again plunged into the chilly 
mist. 

“And that will be for months!” The 
old man told me that in the summer 
the sun circles for a time each day 
just above their mountain peaks; but 
in the autumn he does not rise so high, 
and is not seen above the broad chain. 
But later he rises more towards the 
south, and then for a few days is again 
seen in the early morning above a 
lower dip between two mountains. At 
first he passes from summit to sum- 
mit, but later his passage is lower in 
the heavens, and he is lost to sight 
behind the mountains. At last his 
rays reach the lowest depths of the ra- 
vine only for a few seconds. So it 
had been to-day. 

The sun had taken leave of the Niu- 
sky station for the whole winter. The 
drivers would, of course, meet him on 
their travels, but the old people and 
the children would wait for him till the 
spring, or rather the summer. 


The last reflection died away. Be- 
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low, everything was swallowed by the 
mist. The slopes of the hills were 
eovered by a sodden haze. The light 
which came from over the mountains 
into the ravine was cold, dim, and 
oppressive. 

IL. 


“So you, you say, are also from Rus- 
sia?’ I asked the old man when we 
had again returned to the hut, and he 
had placed upon the table a battered 
old samovar. The boy had gone to the 
other side of the partition to amuse his 
little sister, who had awakened. From 
time to time the sound of feeble child- 
ish laughter was heard, like the tink- 
ling of tiny pieces of glass. 

The old man began to unfold a 
ragged tablecloth, and after some 
time answered, almost as_ though 
unwillingly: 

“Yes. But it’s all the same.... We 
were born here. ... We belong here. 
But they, the children, are not of a 
simple family.” 

“What is their name?” I asked. 

“What does it matter?’ he said, with 
his former hesitation. “Their name—let 
us say—is Avdyéev. That’s what the 
people call them. But their real name 
is Tchernyshoff.” 

He suddenly put down the cloth and 
looked at me with an interested and 
attentive gaze. 

“You have read about Zakhar Gri- 
gorevich Tchernyshoff,” he said, “was 
he not a general?” 

“Yes. He was a general under the 
Empress Catherine. But he was not 
an exile.” 

“Not he. But one of the same fam- 
ily. At the time of Nicholas... . 
When he mounted the throne. There 
was an insurrection.” ... 

He continued to gaze searchingly into 
my face, but I could remember nothing 
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about this Tchernyshoff. The old man 
shook his head sadly. 

“They say he was a learned man. 
When he was dying he said to his 
children: ‘Remember! stick to your 
books.’ ” 

He was silent for a while, and then 
continued: 

“But what does it all matter? It’s 
past now. My daughter married his 
grandson. His name was Eugeny, and 
that has been turned into Avdyéev 
here. They are both dead. He died, 
and the mother died, and the children 
are left on my hands. I am an old 
man, and they are sickly. The boy has 
fits. They will probably die, too. No 
trace will be left.” 

The door opened, and a driver en- 
tered. After crossing himself before 
the ikons, he said: 

“Avdyéev, go and take down the list 
of passengers. They are with the 
Elder.” 

“Very well.” 

“They call 
asked. 

“Yes. They are AvdyéevV and I 
Avdyéev. I used to be a man once, 
and had a name of my own.” 

And the old man, probably the only 
literate inhabitant of the settlement, 
took a large tattered book under his 
arm and left the hut. 

I could penetrate no further into the 
misty domain of this genealogy, and 
soon after I had left the Niusky station 
for ever. A few hours later, passing 
through another ravine, I met the sun 
again. It was low in the heavens, but 
its rays flooded land and river. Its 
peaceful, almost sad, light seemed to 
me at that moment bright and joyful. 


Vladimir Korolenko. 
(Translated from the Russian by 


you Avdyéev, too?’ I 


Mrs. David Soskice.) 
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FROUDE AND FREEMAN. 


When Jowett said, “Froude is a man 
of genius; he has been abominably 
treated,” he summed up the public life 
history of one of the most brilliant men 
of letters of the last generation. No 
biography was needed to persuade 
those who knew anything of Froude’s 
career or writings how true were both 
assertions. And Froude had made it 
difficult—he hoped he had made it im- 
possible—for any biography of him to 
be written. His own experience as 
Carlyle’s biographer had been more 
than enough for him. It had con- 
vinced him that no just and discrimi- 
nating “Life” of a public man could 
be published in England without giving 
offence in one quarter or another; and 
he wished to prevent the possibility of 
exciting afresh, in connection with a 
narrative of his own life, the angry 
and discreditable wrangles that had 
raged roynd the biography of his mas- 
ter. So he left instructions that the 
greater part of his papers should be de- 
stroyed at his death, and the injunc- 
tion was, of course, scrupulously 
obeyed by his family. 

But had Froude been a less modest 
man than be was he would have real- 
ized that however many letters and 
private memoranda might be com- 
mitted to the flames, his desire that 
no biography of him should be written 
could not be long respected. Carlyle 
had cherished the same wish till re- 
luctantly convinced of its impossibility; 
and although Froude was a star of 
lesser magnitude than Carlyle, he ought 
to have known that the same reasons 
which he himself sets out as impera- 
tive in the case of Carlyle would also 
in his own render unavoidable a biogra- 
phy of some kind. He had himself de- 
clared in an essay on the “Life of 


Macaulay” that “We desire to know, 
and we have the right to know, the 
inner history of every man who has 
played a distinguished part in life and 
has largely influenced either the for- 
tunes or the opinions of his contempo- ° 
raries.” The judgment was scarcely 
less applicable to himself than to 
Macaulay. He had occupied too high 
a station in the republic of letters for 
curiosity to remain satisfied with what 
might be gathered from his published 
works about his thoughts and conduct 
in private life. He had been more or 
less intimate with all the best-known 
people of his time, with several of 
whom he was connected by blood or 
marriage; his letters were in the pos- 
session of many of them; his name 
would be found frequently in their cor- 
respondence and memoirs. He should 
have remembered that from such 
sources materials for a _ biography 
would be forthcoming, and have real- 
ized that sooner or later they were 
sure to be drawn upon for that purpose. 

Under the circumstances an “autho- 
rized biography” of Froude there could 
not be; but from the scanty materials 
available Mr. Herbert Paul has written 
a brilliant sketch,’ which, in spite of 
the disadvantages with which he had to 
contend, is a successful “attempt to tell 
the public something about a man 
whose writings have a permanent place 
in the literature of England.” 

Mr. Paul has wisely refrained from 
saying anything that need provoke a 
reopening of the defunct controversy 
over Froude’s conduct as biographer of 
Carlyle—a controversy which, as Mr. 
Paul says, “flickered out and died an 
unsavory death” twenty years after 


1“The Life of Froude.” By Herbert Paul 


(Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons.) 
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, the Sage of Chelsea was buried at Ec- 
clefechan. He makes no reference to 
the Wilsons, Brownes, et hoc genus 
omne, who have sought literary noto- 
riety by defaming after his death a 
brilliant and conscientious man of 
genius. But he gives all the facts of 
the case clearly and correctly, by which 
the curious in the future may judge 
for themselves how much truth there 
was in the preposterous pretence that 
Froude disobeyed Carlyle’s injunctions, 
disregarded his wishes, blackened his 
memory, or was negligent in discharg- 
ing his trust. 

There was, however, an earlier and 
not less venomous attack on Froude, 
the true circumstances of which Mr. 
Herbert Paul has now for the first 
time fully disclosed; and they form 
one of the most curious, and, it must 
be admitted, one of the most discredita- 
ble chapters in the history of English 
literature in modern times.’ Not dis- 
creditable to Froude—far from it; but 
to his fellow historian and predecessor 
in the chair of Modern History at Ox- 
ford, E. A. Freeman. Those who have 
studied the charges preferred against 
Froude in relation to his “Life of Car- 
lyle’ must have been struck by the as- 
sumption underlying them that his in- 
accuracy and carelessness of truth as 
an historian had been already so com- 
pletely demonstrated as to render su- 
perfluous any further proof of his gen- 
eral untrustworthiness. It was taken 
to be a matter of common knowledge, 
and any argument on the point was 
waste of time and breath. The “inac- 
curacy” of Froude was a characteris- 
tic of his work as unquestionable as 
the “obscurity” of Browning, or the 
irony of Swift. It was not a charge 
which the average reader, if he were 
bold enough to doubt its justice, was 
in a position to test for himself. The 
great “History,” which “inaccuracy” 
was supposed to have made valueless, 
was a work in twelve large volumes, 
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and it is not many who have the time 
or the ability or the knowledge which 
would enable them to investigate al- 
leged errors in an immense book full of 
countless details of European diplo- 
macy and intrigue in the Reformation 
period. Moreover, was it not enough 
that Freeman, whose scrupulous accu- 
racy was popularly supposed to be as 
far beyond dispute as the weight of 
his historical erudition, had pronounced 
judgment and had found Froude want- 
ing in all the qualities essential to the 
historian? 

Freeman had declared that Froude 
“does not know what literary honesty 
and dishonesty are”; that his “utter 
carelessness as to facts and utter in- 
capacity to distinguish right from 
wrong” deprived his work of “any title 
to the name of history’—and so on 
ad infinitum in the pages of the Satur- 
day Review, which were placed at Free- 
man’s disposal for the purpose of “be- 
laboring Froude,” as he himself de- 
scribed in private what purported to 
be a scholar’s criticism of a fellow 
historian. One would have imagined, 
indeed, that some at all events, even 
of the least learned readers of the 
Saturday Review, would have had some 
qualms about accepting Freeman’s vio- 
lent diatribes as pure gospel. Some of 
the examples he gave in support of his 
attack were ludicrous on the face of 
them. It was absurd to suppose that 
Froude, who was as good a classical 
scholar as Freeman, could have broken 
down in construing a simple Latin sen- 
tence; that he could have been igno- 
rant of an elementary point of law in 
the period covered by his history; or 
that he did not know what a Bill of 
Attainder was! It is surprising to 
think that the most casual reader can 
have been taken in by “criticism” like 
this, or by Freeman’s ponderous “be- 
laboring” of what were obviously mere 
misprints. “When Froude allowed 
Withelmus to be printed instead of 
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Willelmus, Freeman shouted with ex- 
travagant glee,” says Mr. Paul, “that 
a man so hopelessly ignorant of mediz- 
val nomenclature had no right to ex- 
press an opinion upon the dispute be- 
tween Becket and the King.” Froude 
was always a bad proof-reader—it was 
the most serious of his failings—and 
this pouncing on misprints as if they 
were substantial errors was a distin- 
guishing feature of all the attacks 
made on his veracity and accuracy 
from first to last, as every one knows 
who has looked into the complaint 
against his editing of Carlyle’s “Remi- 
niscences.” Nevertheless, as Mr. Paul 
remarks, “by dint of noisy assertion, 
and perpetual repetition, Freeman did 
at last. infect academic coteries with 
the idea that Froude was a superficial 
sciolist.” Mr. Herbert Paul has now 
shown how ill-qualified Freeman was 
for the task of correcting any mistakes 
which Froude may have fallen into— 
and mistakes, of course, there are in 
his history as in every other that ever 
was written. “If any one wishes to 
form a correct judgment of Froude as 
an historian he can scarcely begin bet- 
ter,’ Mr. Herbert Paul asserts, “than 
by reversing every statement that 
Freeman felt it his duty to make.” 
One of the statements that Freeman 
“felt it his duty” to make was that 
Froude was incapable of research, and 
was hasty and superficial in consulting 
original authorities. He was the orig- 
inator of the myth, as malicious as it 
was ridiculous, to whick the Times 
gave renewed currency not long ago, 
that Froude spent no more than a sin- 
gle day in examining the Hatfield col- 
lection of papers. Mr. Paul is enabled 
to quote from Froude’s correspondence 
with Lady Salisbury enough to show 
the thoroughness of his methods. 


I am unwilling [he wrote in March, 
1862] to trouble Lord Salisbury more 
than necessary. I have therefore ex- 
amined every other collection within 
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my reach frst, that I might know 
clearly what I wanted. Obliged as I 
am to confine myself for the present to 
the first ten years of Elizabeth’s reign, 
there will not be much which I shall 
have to examine there, the great bulk 
of Lord Burleigh’s papers for that 
time being in the Record Office—but if 
I can be allowed a few days’ work I 
believe I can turn them to good 


account. 


A few days later he wrote that after 
examining the catalogue he found 
there were eight volumes of papers 
bearing on these ten years of history 
which he wished “to read through.” 
Two years later, when dealing with 
another period, he again writes to Lady 
Salisbury: 


I cannot say beforehand the papers 
which I wish to examine, as I cannot 
tell what the collection may contain. 
My object is to have everything which 
admits of being learnt about the pe- 
riod—especially what may throw light 
on Lord Burleigh’s character. I have 
been incessantly busy in the Record 
Office since my return to London [he 
says in another letter]. The more com- 
pletely I examine the MSS. elsewhere 
the better use I shall be able to make 
of yours. I have still two months of 
this kind before me, and my intention 
was to ask you to let me go to Hatfield 
for a week or two about Easter. 


In a word, no historian could be more 
thorough than Froude in his research 
of original documents. His assailant, 
Freeman, never attempted to use such 
stiff materials in preparing his own his- 
torical writings, and one of the most 
egregious of the many blunders he fell 
into headlong when presuming to cor- 
rect Froude’s “inaccuracy” was the re- 
sult of relying on Camden—“who in 
Freeman’s eyes represented the utmost 
stretch of Elizabethan learning’— 
whereas Froude had searched the 
manuscripts in the Rolls House, and 
had made no mistake whatever. In- 
deed, every chapter in the twelve vol- 
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umes of Froude’s “History” bears, as 
Mr. Paul truly observes, 


ample proof of laborious study. Froude 
neglected no source of information, and 
spared himself no pains in pursuit of 
it. At the Record Office, in the British 
Museum, at Hatfield, among the price- 
less archives preserved in the Spanish 
village of Samancas, he toiled with un- 
quenchable ardor and unrelenting as- 
siduity. Nine-tenths of his authorities 
were in manuscript. They were in 
five languages. They filled nine hun- 
dred volumes. 


For the reign of Henry VIII. alone he 
read and transcribed six hundred and 
eighty-seven pages in his small, close 
handwriting. That there should have 
been errors in a work of this magni- 
tude and complexity was of course un- 
avoidable. But what did they amount 
to? In the twelve volumes there were 
five. mistakes which Froude admitted 
required correction; and when prepar- 
ing a revised edition as recently as 
1890 he was “fairly astonished,” as he 
wrote to Lady Derby, to find how little 
he would have to alter, although since 
the book was written “the libraries 
and archives of all Europe had been 
searched and sifted.” “None of his 
mistakes were due to carelessness. 
They proceeded rather from the multi- 
tude of the documents he studied, and 
the self-reliance which led him to dis- 
pense with all external aid.” And yet 
one of the minor historical writers of 
the present day, presuming on the idea 
that Froude’s untrustworthiness was 
res judicata, has asserted that in trav- 
ersing part of the ground where 
Froude had gone before, he had found 
him quite unreliable! In this instance 
the odium theologicum, which played so 
large a part in the dead set against 
Froude in his lifetime, had probably a 
good deal to say to the judgment, and 
at all events it is interesting to note 
that more competent critics held a very 
different opinion. Stubbs spoke of 
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Froude’s “History” as “a great book” 
and “a work of great industry, power 
and importance.” Skelton bade his 
readers remember that Froude 


was to some extent a pioneer, and that 
he was the first (for instance), to utilize 
the treasures of Samancas. He tran- 
scribed from the Spanish masses of 
papers which even a Spaniard could 
have read with difficulty; 


and the same scholar, whose speciality 
was Scottish history, says that 


only the man or woman who has had 
to work upon the mass of Scottish ma- 
terial in the Record Office can properly 
appreciate Mr. Froude’s inexhaustible 
industry and substantial accuracy... 
his acquaintance with the intricacies of 
Scottish politics during the reign of 
Mary appears to me to be almost, if 
not quite, unrivalled. 


Burton was not less emphatic to the 
same effect; and Freeman’s learning 
and judgment, as Mr. Herbert Paul 
forcibly remarks, were to Burton’s “as 
moonlight unto sunlight and as water 
unto wine.” 

But to appreciate the completeness 
of Freeman’s discomfiture the reader 
should study the exposure which that 
quondam idol of Oxford suffers at the 
hands of Mr. Herbert Paul. Some of 
the great man’s mistakes were amus- 
ing in themselves, and still more amus- 
ing from the presumptuous airs of su- 
periority with which they were com- 
mitted, in the belief that they were 
“belaboring Froude” and the story 
loses nothing in the telling by Mr. 
Paul, whose pungent and epigrammatic 
pen evidently undertook a congenial 
task in describing the downfall of ar- 
rogance, and establishing the justifica- 
tion of a great man of letters whose 
temper was generally too proud and 
too calm to permit him to descend into 
the arena of controversy in his own 
defence. But Freeman was not merely 
unequal to the task of correcting 
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Froude’s work. He did not set about 
it in good faith. It was bad enough 
that a writer of his pretensions should 
persuade the public to regard the his- 
torian of the Tudors in the light of a 
dunce, while acknowledging in private 
that he himself was “profoundly igno- 
rant” of the sixteenth century; it was 
worse that he should have done it to 
gratify personal spite. He “belabored 
Froude” not because he loved historical 
truth and sincerely believed Froude to 
have outraged it, but because he hated 
Froude personally; and it is this fact 
that justifies one in calling his attack 
a discreditable chapter in the history 
of literature. On this point Mr. Her- 
bert Paul leaves no shadow of doubt. 
The happy thought struck him of look- 
ing into Freeman’s own copy of 
Froude’s “History,” which was to be 
found with the rest of Freeman’s books 
in the Library of Owens College, Man- 
chester, whither they had been trans- 
fered after the Professor’s death. Mr. 
Herbert Paul can hardly have expected 
to find in the book such a tell-tale exhi- 
bition of its former owner’s temper as 
was there disclosed—an exhibition of 
which it is difficult to say whether the 
vulgarity or the puerility is the more 
marked. Here are a few of the com- 
ments to be found in the margin of the 
pages, scribbled, not by an exception- 
ally silly schoolboy deserving the birch, 
but by a Regius Professor of History 
in the University of Oxford: “A lie,” 
“Beast,” “May I live to embowel James 
Anthony Froude,” “Froude is certainly 
the vilest brute that ever wrote a book.” 
And yet the writer of these choice mar- 
ginal notes vowed there was “no kind 
of temper” in his assaults on Froude; 
and his biographer, Dean Stephens, as- 
sures us it is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose “that his fierce utterances were 
the outcome of ill-temper or of personal 
animosity. He entertained no ill-will 
whatever towards literary or political 
opponents.” Mr. Herbert Paul is to be 
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congratulated on his discovery at 
Owens College, for it would be diffi- 
cult to find a similar specimen in the 
history of literary criticism. But it is 
sad to reflect that the personal spite of 
this truculent Professor should have 
been able to tarnish for a generation 
the reputation of a more learned his- 
torian and an infinitely more brilliant 
writer than himself. 

It is natural to ask what was the 
cause of the rancorous animosity that 
impelled the historian of the Norman 
Conquest to confide to his books his 
desire to embowel the historian of the 
Tudors. Froude’s biographer supplies 
the answer to the question. Froude 
had given dire offence to two powerful 
sections of opinion, both of which 
found a representative and a spokes- 
man in Freeman. These were, first, 
the party of the Anglican revival, 
which reached the zenith of its influ- 
ence at Oxford about the time when 
Froude’s earlier volumes were pub- 
lished; and, second, the Benthamite 
Radicals, whose political views were in 
the ascendant at the same _ time. 
Froude, whose elder brother had been 
a leading light among the Tractarians, 
made his début in literature as the pu- 
pil and assistant of Newman. Further 
study quickly convinced him of the his- 
torical and philosophical unsoundness 
of the principles he had set out to sup- 
port, and he had abandoned—so far as 
was then legally possible—his deacon’s 
orders, and had written a book the 
tone of which was held at Oxford to 
be too heretical to admit of the au- 
thor’s remaining a Fellow of his Col- 
lege. His “History” was a powerfully 
reasoned defence of the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Reformers, and the ecclesiastical 
policy of Henry VIII., whom the High 
Churchmen looked upon as an agent 
of Satan. It was not likely therefore 
that men who refused to acknowledge 
Milton as a poet because they disliked 
his theology, would tolerate the histo- 
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rian who at the height of the Tracta- 
rian movement proclaimed to the world 
in twelve volumes of exquisite prose 
the benefits conferred on mankind by 
the Protestant Reformation. At the 
same time the academic Radicals, then 
as always the slaves of formulas, fail- 
ing to understand that it was love of 
liberty in its highest form that made 
Froude the eulogist of Henry and 
Thomas Cromwell, of Luther and Knox 
and Murray, and for this very reason 
had laid him under the Puseyite inter- 
dict, took offence because he appeared 
in their eyes to be deficient in enthusi- 
asm for democratic shibboleths and to 
be the apologist of autocratic power. 
Both these offended parties found a 
champion in Freeman. He was, as Mr. 
Herbert Paul points out, “historically 
if not doctrinally a High Churchman.” 
He “shared Gladstone’s politics in 
Church and State,” and his hatred of 
the Tory leader of his time “struck 
even Liberals as bordering on fanati- 
cism.” The Saturday Review was the 
property of a Puseyite, who was only 
too glad to place its columns at the dis- 
posal of the Radical swashbuckler itch- 
ing “to embowel” the impious apostate 
who would bow the knee neither to 
Newman or Bentham, and who had 
learnt from Carlyle to abominate priest- 
craft and every other imposture. 

That a prejudice hostile to Froude 
arising from these causes was intensi- 
fied in the case of Freeman by jeal- 
ousy of Froude’s matchless style and 
consequent popularity with the general 
reader, would not be altogether incredi- 
ble even without the evidence afforded 
by those marginal notes that Freeman’s 
character was not above meanness of 
the most puerile type. “Freeman’s 
style,” says Mr. Herbert Paul in a sen- 
tence which is a good example of his 
own lively manner of handling the 
pen, “was the sort of style which Ma- 
caulay might have written if he had 
been a pedant and a professor, instead 
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of a politician and a man of the world.” 
It was mechanical and rhetorical, and 
Freeman must have been conscious of 
its literary inferiority to the polished 
ease and grace which distinguished the 
writing of his detested rival. Jeffrey 
might have been as puzzled to explain 
where Froude got his style as he was 
by Macaulay’s. Mr. Herbert Paul is 
of opinion that he derived it from 
Newman. 


Too original to be an imitator, he 
was, in his handling of English, an 
apt pupil of Newman. There is the 
same ease, the same grace, the same 
lightness of elastic strength. Froude, 
like Newman, can pass from racy, col- 
loquial vernacular, the talk of educated 
men who understand each other, to 
heights of genuine eloquence, where the 
resources of our grand old English 
tongue are drawn out to the full. 


It may be doubted whether a style so 
perfectly pure and limpid, and so en- 
tirely free from all trace of manner- 
ism, could be acquired even by the 
aptest of pupils from another; and 
whether the undoubted similarity in 
some general respects between the 
prose of Newman and the prose of 
Froude is due to anything more than 
the coincidence that each was a born 
master of literary art. Mr. John Mor- 
ley would probably be surprised to find 
himself spoken of as “an apt pupil” 
of the late Dean Church, yet there are 
similarities in the styles of these two 
writers not less marked than the re- 
semblance between Newman and 
Froude. But if it be true that Froude 
owed anything to the Cardinal in the 
formation of his style, a curious set 
of cross influences is brought to light. 
The two greatest thinkers and men of 
letters with whom Froude came in con- 
tact in the course of his life were New- 
man and Carlyle. From the former, 
if Mr. Paul is right, he learnt his 
style while vehemently rejecting every 
particle of his teaching; from the latter 
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he assimilated all the main elements of 
his thought, but escaped the appearance 
of the smallest influence in his hand- 
ling of the language. 

Froude once said he had no “philoso- 
phy of history.” But he had a clearly 
defined idea of how history should be 
approached by any one who aspired to 
make the past intelligible to the pres- 
ent. He did not belong to the “sci- 
entific” school, or the school of Dryas- 
dust. He told Tennyson that the most 
essential quality in an historian was 
imagination, a saying which, as Mr. 
Paul observed, though “a true and pro- 
found remark,” is peculiarly liable to 
be misunderstood. “People who do 
not know what imagination means are 
apt to confound it with invention, al- 
though the latter quality is really the 
last resort of those who are destitute 
of the former.” Froude knew that his- 
tory, if it is to be understood in any 
real sense, requires interpretation no 
less than narrative; that mere naked 
facts and dates and occurrences make 
no impression on the mind worth re- 
taining. The requisite interpretation is 
given when a picture of past times is 
presented through the temperament of 
a writer gifted with the historic im- 
agination—and it was this Froude had 
in mind in speaking to Tennyson— 
which alone possesses the magic to 
clothe the bones with flesh and blood 
and to breathe life into the corpse. A 
hundred volumes on the French Revol- 
ution may be studied without gaining 
anything like the vivid realization of 
the scenes and sensations of revolu- 
tionary Paris to be obtained from 
the thrilling cinematographic pictures 
thrown on the screen by Carlyle; 
though Carlyle made a mistake about 
the distance to Varennes which Free- 
man would perhaps have avoided. 
And in this respect, though their styles 
were so diverse, Froude was Car- 
lyle’s pupil. Mr. Herbert Paul, in 
reference to Froude’s alleged “inaccu- 
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racy,” gives an admirable illustration 
of this difference in the methods of 
treating history. 


Accuracy is a question of degree. 
There are mistakes in Macaulay. There 
are mistakes in Gibbon. Hwman um est 
errare. An‘historian must be judged 
not by the number of slips he has 
made in names or dates, but by the 
general conformity of his representa- 
tion with the object. Canaletto painted 
pictures of Venice in which there is 
not a palace out of drawing, not a 
brick out of place. Yet not all Cana- 
letto’s Venetian pictures would give a 
stranger much idea of the atmosphere 
of Venice. Glance at one Turner, in 
which a Venetian could hardly iden- 
tify a building or a canal, and there 
lies before you the Queen of the Sea. 


Mr. Paul does not mean that in 
Froude’s picture of the sixteenth cen- 
tury you “could hardly identify a build- 
ing or a canal’; but that to Canaletto’s 
fidelity to fact, which by itself is al- 
most worthless, he added the art of 
Turner, which gives life to the portrait. 

The scantiness of the materials at 
Mr. Herbert Paul’s disposal has made 
it impossible for him to paint so inti- 
mate a picture of Froude’s private life 
and intercourse with family and 
friends as we possess of several of his 
contemporaries. There are but few of 
such private letters as reveal the work- 
ings of the mind in irresponsible mo- 
ments, or the unconsidered actions be- 
hind the curtain of home. But the 
recollection of surviving acquaintances, 
and evidence here and there obtain- 
able from other sources, make the 
character of the man sufficiently clear. 
“His mind was intensely practical’—as 
Carlyle knew and recorded in his will— 
“though in personal questions of self- 
interest he was careless and even in- 
different.” It was this latter trait, no 
doubt, that accounts for his almost un- 
interrupted silence when attacked, first 
by Freeman, and later by Carlyle’s 
niece and the persons she instigated, 
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which led many people for a time to 
suppose that the charges brought 
against him had some foundation. His 
personal charm is attested by all who 
knew him. 


In company he talked better than al- 
most every one else, and he had a 
magnetic power of fascination which 
men as well as women often found 
quite irresistible. Living in London, 
he saw people of all sorts, and the 
Puritan sternness which lay at the root 
of his character was concealed by the 
cynical humor which gave zest to his 
conversation. 


Like Carlyle, it would have been dif- 
ficult to attach to Froude the label of 
any political party. He detested the 
doctrine of laissez faire which domi- 
nated English political thought during 
most of his life, and he anticipated the 
movement of to-day in deploring the 
Cobdenite neglect of the Colonies, be- 
tween whom and the Mother Country 
he strove to promote warmer feelings 
and closer relations; and he pointed to 
the fact. that “our colonies take three 
times as much of our productions in 
proportion to their number as foreign- 
ers take,” as showing that the over-sea 
dominions of the Crown had an im- 
portance and value which were too lit- 
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tle realized by people at home. In this 
connection it is of particular interest to 
observe that while Froude spoke scorn- 
fully of Disraeli and had a deep and 
insurmountable distrust of Gladstone, 
he wrote to Lady Derby in 1882: “I like 
Chamberlain. He knows his mind. 
There is no dust in his eyes, and he 
throws no dust in the eyes of others.” 
Froude, in fact, judged politicians on 
their merits as individuals, and not ac- 
cording to what party they belonged 
to. His butler on one occasion, in re- 
ply to a canvasser, said, “When the 
Liberals are in, Mr. Froude is some- 
times a Conservative. When the Con- 
servatives are in, Mr. Froude is al- 
ways a Liberal.” But if this was true 
it was not from mere love of opposition, 
for Froude was not one of the can- 
tankerous sort but probably because he 
was disgusted by the contrast between 
professions of principle by the “outs” 
and performance by the “ins.” For in 
politics, as in his teaching of history, it 
is true, as Mr. Herbert Paul insists, 
that “the secret of Froude’s influence 
and the source of his power is that 
beneath the attraction of his personal- 
ity and the seductiveness of his writ- 
ing, there lay a bedrock of principle 
which could never be moved.” 
Ronald McNeill. 





EVERY MAN’S WIFE HIS OWN AGENT. 


Mrs. George Pendluys to her friend, Mrs. 
Henry Saville (Jan. 7). 


... Yes, hasn’t George made a hit? 
Sweet and Twenty is the book of the 
season. ...I am so glad for the poor 
dear boy’s sake. Oh, I do hope he will 
work hard and make lots of money. 
Literally, Mabel, I haven’t a thing to 
wear—and here is winter well on and 
I have no furs—and the drawing-room 


is so shabby. . . . Worst of it is that 
George is so full of silly notions. He 
will not take his chance. He talks 
about the dignity of literature and the 
self-respect he owes himself as an au- 
thor—and all that kind of thing. Mabel, 
dear, isn’t it frightful! . . . However, 
I’m determined that George shall use 
his chance. I mean to see that he gets 
all he can from the sharks; so I have 
appointed myself his private agent— 
Mr. Herbert Beauchamp, if you please. 
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IL. 


The Editor of “The Kingsway’ to Mr. 
George Pendluys (Jan. 11). 


- would be pleased if he could 
quote his terms for a short story of 
5000 words to appear in the Easter 
Holiday number of The Kingsway. 
Copy to be delivered within four weeks 
from date. Cheque on publication... . 


III. 


Mr. Herbert Beauchamp to the Editor of 
“The Kingsway” (Jan. 12). 


; . and in reply beg to state that 
Mr. Pendluys is at present on a motor 
tour with Lord Windermere and party. 
My instructions are absolute that Mr. 
Pendluys is not to be troubled with: cor- 
respondence during his period of re- 
laxation; but on his return to town I 
shall have pleasure in submitting your 
letter to his consideration. . 

Enclosure No. 1. Printed extracts 
from Press notices of Sweet and Twenty 
—now in its 15th thousand. 

Enclosure No. 2. Portrait of Mr. 
Pendluys (acn-copyright), with biograph- 
ical and personal notes. 


IV. 
Telegram (Jan. 13). 
To Beauchamp, The Grove, Chelsea. 


Please wire present address Pendluys. 
Kingsway. 
V. 
Telegram (Jan. 13). 


To Kingsway. 
Impossible instructions absolute Pend- 
luys returning next week. 
Beauchamp. 
VI. 
The Editor of “The Kingsway’ to Mr. 
Herbert Beauchamp (Jan. 14). 


...+ We are anxious to have a contri- 
bution from Mr. Pendluys in our Easter 
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Holiday number, which at latest must 
go to press in six weeks. Could you 
therefore inform us whether Mr. Pend- 
lwys has a suitable story by him, and 
also give us an idea of his terms for 
such? ... 


VIL. 


‘Mr. Herbert Beauchamp to the Editor of 
“The Kingsway” (Jan. 17). 


. I regret to say that, in conse- 
quence of the great demand for his 
work, Mr. Pendluys has nothing written 
that would be at all suitable. The 
opening chapters of a new serial which 
he has been commissioned to write for 
The Marlborough, the plots of a series 
of detective stories for The Orb, and the 
rough draft of an article for The Quar- 
terly, are all that I can find among his 
papers. Regarding possible terms, I 
am only authorized to state that Mr. 
Pendluys has lately refused very tempt- 
ing offers for stories of the length 
you mention. He is now shooting 
with the Duke of Killiecrankie in the 
Highlands. ... 


VIIL. 
Telegram (Jan. 18—11 A.M.). 
To Beauchamp. 


Please wire Pendluys offer of fifteen 
guineas for story. 


Kingsway. 
IX. 
Telegram (Jan. 18—2 P.M.). 


To Kingsway. 


Impossible instructions absolute Pend- 
luys daily expected. 


Beauchamp. 
X. 
Telegram (Jan. 18—5 P.M.) 
To Beauchamp. 


May we use portrait and notes in 
our March number? 
Kingsway. 
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XL. 
Telegram (Jan, 19—10.30 A. M.). 


To Kingsway. 
Can use portrait and notes in March 
number. Beauchamp. 


XII. 


Mr. Herbert Beauchamp to the Editor of 
“The Kingsway” (Jan. 21). 


. I am directed by Mr. George 
Pendluys to state that he is quite un- 
able to meet you in the matter of a 
short story for your Easter Holiday 
number. Already he has accepted com- 
missions for work that will keep him 
fully employed for years to come. 
Should you be still anxious, however, 
for a story from his pen he can fur- 
nish you with one of the required 
length by April, 1908. Terms thirty 
guineas. Cheque on signing of contract. 


XIII. 


The Editor of “The Kingsway” to Mr. 
George Pendluys (Jan. 22). 


. As already intimated, we are 
very anxious to include you in our 
Easter Holiday number. We are mak- 
ing special efforts to render this a great 
succegs, and anticipate a circulation of 
200,000 copies. . . . We enclose proofs 
of a portion of our March number, 
from which you will see that we are 
publishing your portrait and a special 
article, and indirectly are promising 
our readers an early contribution from 
your pen. .. . Cannot you meet us in 
this matter? We are prepared to offer 
you the very exceptional terms of 
twenty-five guineas. . . . Kindly wire 
reply. 

XIV. 
Telegram (Jan. 23—11 A.M.), 


To Pendluys. 


Awaiting reply urgent. Kingsway. 


XV. 
Telegram (Jan. 23—8 P.M.). 


To Kingsway. 
Pendluys dining with Authors’ Club 


reply morning. Beauchamp. 
XVI. 


Telegram (Jan. 24—1 P.M.). 
To Kingsway. 


. Sorry cannot entertain proposal. 


Pendluys. 
XVIL 


Telegram (Jan. 24—2.30 P.M.). 
To Pendluys. 


Offer thirty guineas. Kingsway. 


XVIII. 
Telegram (Jan. 24—4 P.M.). 
To Pendluys. 
Awaiting reply telegram most urgent. 
Kingsway. 
XIx 
Telegram (Jan. 25—10 A.M.). 
To Pendluys. 
Offer thirty-five guineas reply pre- 
paid. Kingsway. 
XX. 
Telegram (Jan, 25—2 P.M.). 
To Kingsway. 
Pendluys lunching American Ambas- 
sador Carlton reply later. 
Beauchamp. 
XXL. 


Telegram (Jan. 25—4.30 P.M.). 


To Kingsway. 
Terms impossible. 


Pendluys. 


XXII, 
Telegram (Jan. 25—5.30 P.M.). 


To Pendluys. 


Offer forty guineas cheque by hand 
by return. Kingsway. 
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XXIII. 
Telegram (Jan. 26—10.30 A.M.). 
To Kingsway. 
As special consideration accept terms 


for story cheque awaited. 
Pendluys. 


XXIV. 


George Pendluys to Mrs. 
Saville (Jan. 28). 


.... You will rejoice, Mabel dearest, * 
Punch. 


Mrs. Henry 


to . Lave. 


to know that our little scheme is quite 
the loveliest success. The very latest 
triumph of Herbert Beauchamp is to 
draw forty guineas from a wretched 
magazine for a poor little story that 
already had been declined all round. 
Picture the blushes of my poor dignified 
boy! Do come round, dearest, very 
soon, and help me choose my winter 
furs. 





THE RAGE TO LIVE. 


The rage to live is no new thing. It 
was Pope who first used the expres- 
sion. Flavia, who personifies it, stands 
near to Calypso in that dream of fash- 
ionable women with which he terrified 
and delighted his own. generation. 
Whatever Pope’s place as a poet, as a 
satirist and student of men and man- 
ners he is among the immortals, and it 
would be impertinent to apologize for 
quoting him twice in a fortnight. The 
eighteenth-century Flavia asks of her 
stars to give “The mighty blessing 
‘while we live to live.” How many 
women to-day offer the same petition 
to the same false gods? The Flavia 
who lives in the reign of King Edward, 
like the Flavia who lived in the reign 
of George I., is entranced by the con- 
sideration of herself. Filled with the 
exquisite consciousness of her own vi- 
tality, she resolves to give her time to 
the sharpening of all pleasurable per- 
ceptions. The delicate mechanism of 
her mind delights her. All her ener- 
gies are directed to satisfying the com- 
plex wants and wishes of which her 
personality is compounded. Continuous 
effort brings every function into play. 
A spurious sense of duty is created by 
the strain. The powers she has in- 
voked grant her the blessing she strives 
for. Inclination takes the place of as- 
piration, and succeeds to something of 


its dynamic force. With this change 
all is changed. Courage, that constant 
companion of energy, becomes reck- 
lessness. Life itself is valuable only 
for the sensations that can be packed 
into it. Benevolence is transformed 
into a love of power, candor into ef- 
frontery. The motive force of industry 
is used to promote the organization 
of frivolity. Domesticity becomes 
synonymous with dullness, and is re- 
garded as a mere relic of middle-class 
monotony. 

Flavia does not live the same life 
outwardly as did her prototype of two 
hundred years ago. The pace of the 
pleasure-seeker has increased in the ra- 
tio of a motor-car to a bath-chair. Sci- 
ence and art have joined forces to ac- 
celerate the speed. Could Flavia have 
gone to sleep in the eighteenth century 
and waked in the twentieth, she would 
have been astonished at all the new 
facilities offered her for “living her 
life.” A telephone brings the voices of 
her friends to her bed-head. Electric- 
ity whirls her to her dressmaker, her 
jeweller, or her fortune-teller, or right 
away to her country club in less time 
than it took the earlier lady to cross 
the town. Music and pictures court her 
attention at every turn; a superabun- 
dance of books lies on her table, offer- 
ing to minister to her fancy, her curi- 
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osity, or her emotion. Catastrophes 
and cataclysms from the other side of 
the world are retailed by the newspa- 
pers for her entertainment within a 
few hours of their taking place. The 
hardships of travel have ceased to ex- 
ist. However the rage to live might 
possess Pope’s heroine, she was obliged 
to live somewhere. The modern Flavia 
lives everywhere. She enjoys a physi- 
eal luxury beyond the wildest dreams 
of the early Georges. Such luxury, 
however, means little to those who are 
used to it. It is perhaps the least last- 
ing of all delights. The desire to get it 
gives almost instant way to the desire 
to increase it. Increased beyond a 
point it becomes a burden, and it is 
only valued when it is not there. Fila- 
via knows well that money can buy 
better things,—for instance, power. She 
values her money largely because it 
enables her to play Providence, and as 
she thus disports herself we see her 
best side. The man or woman who 


loves power only in order to be cruel 
has but a narrow conception of its de- 


lights. No normal woman has so re- 
stricted an appreciation of pleasure. 
A woman’s love of power is connected 
with her love of her children—by 
whose helplessness it has been fostered 
for countless generations—and conse- 
quently with the milk of human kind- 
ness. Flavia would leave a delicious 
drop of life’s cup undrunk if she never 
tasted gratitude. It is sweeter than 
revenge. But she neglects neither. Her 
enemies get no quarter at her hands. 
If she can, she will inflict the last so- 
cial penalty, the one thing she could 
not bear herself. To be out of the 
swim! Flavia shudders as she pursues 
her victim, for is it not social death? 
She will defend her friends, however, 
and work hard to avert the just reward 
even of the worst deed, if only she 
likes the sinner, and, above all, if the 
sinner will confess. Her kindnesses 
are done well. There is no real plea- 
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sure to be got out a botched job. 
Where she cannot help she does not 
pity. To do so strikes her as the acme 
of folly. She determines to disbelieve 
in any misery which might depress her. 
Those hopeless compassionate pains 
which so many men and women bear 
silently all their lives never touch her. 
She regards such men and women as 
sentimentalists, and does not know 
that they alone may be truly described 
as matter-of-fact. But though Flavia 
is good to her friends, the stray ob- 
server whom chance brings within her 
orbit would be very likely not to think 
so. She has a great feeling for a form 
of sincerity and very little appreciation 
of politeness. To hurt no one’s feelings 
requires continual thought. It is a pre- 
occupation not permissible to those 
who have set out to run the race for 
pleasure in real earnest. She enjoys 
the tilt of rather rough speech, and had 
she been sensitive she would not have 
got many yards beyond the starting- 
point. In conversation she is exceed- 
ingly frank, lightly regarding that rea- 
sonable reticence maintained by the 
greater number of Englishwomen, a 
reticence which has hitherto preserved 
society as a whole from all arbitrary 
rules about what may and may not be 
said. But Flavia’s mind is not large 
enough to embrace considerations of 
the common good. Part of her want 
of imagination is no doubt due to the 
narrow circle in which she lives. She 
does not in any true sense mix with 
the world. Her friends and her ene- 
mies are alike her intimates, and they 
are all the same sort of people. A 
life lived wholly among intimates tends 
to a low level of conversation, and to 
shut off the larger common grounds. 
The selective principle on which her 
circle is formed is a narrower one than 
the old principle of birth. People of 
equal birth may have widely different 
tastes, talents, and fortunes; but a so- 
ciety whose items come together be- 
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cause they resemble one another in the 
rage to live and in having the money 
to indulge their madness can hardly be 
likely to increase one another’s width 
of mind. Yet, of course, neither Pope’s 
Flavia nor ours is stupid. 


Wise wretch! with pleasures too refined 
to please; 

With too much spirit to be e’er at 
ease; 

With too much quickness ever to be 
taught; 

With too much thinking to have com- 
mon thought— 


wrote the poet of the lady as he knew 
her, and certainly his words might 
have been written to-day. The effort 
to be always cheery is an awful effort. 
There are moments when even liqueurs 
fail to lighten the labor. Flavia must 
be always on the alert. It is impossi- 
ble that she should ever think out any 
question, yet she must have something 
to say about almost all. In the true 
spirit of the gambler who will not 
work for what he wants, she trusts to 
winning the ideas of her interlocutors 
by reckless play with her own. Her 
wits are always ready for use, but she 
comes to no conclusions. Her words 
are as pointed arrows, yet more and 
more often they miss the mark. Her 
The Spectator. 
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thinking tends always to eccentricity, 
as is the inevitable result of the con- 
stant sacrifice of sense to sensation. 
Flavia had always a liking to play to 
the gallery, and lately that liking has 
increased upon her. ‘The luxury of be- 
ing looked at by those of her own set, 
with a few men of genius from the 
outside to tell the world of her doings, 
satisfied the old Flavia. It does not 
satisfy the new. Her audience gets 
larger and larger. Just now it is com- 
mensurate with the circulation of the 
daily Press. She requires a reporter 
where Pope’s heroine was satisfied 
with a poet. Flavia is seen from afar, 
but her own vision is still bounded by 
the confines of a forced and cultivated 
cabbage-leaf. She hurries on her round 
pursued by the swifter spirit of the 
time. Presently her place will know 
her no more, and she will be with the 
old Flavia behind the scenes. The au- 
dience rubs its eyes. What has hap- 
pened,—a revolution? No; something 
far more irresistible,—a reaction. Some 
day the call-bell of fashion will bring 
on a still newer Flavia, who will 
again— 


Purchase pain with all that joy can 
give, 
And die of nothing but a rage to live. 


CHINA AND THE WEST. 


We own to a fear that China and the 
West are nearing another collision. 
The telegrams report a gathering in- 
tensity of anti-foreign feeling; mission- 
aries and traders are both conscious 
not so much that a new spirit is stir- 
ring as that the old spirit is taking on 
new forms of expression; diplomatists 
and concession-hunters meet with 
abrupt refusals where formerly they 
encountered nothing more decisive than 
an elaborate, day-to-day passivity of 


obstruction; and the American Govern- 
ment is so alarmed by these and other 
symptoms that it is converting the 
Philippines into a base for a possible 
expeditionary force. The truth is that 
China is changing. We are witnessing 
the foretold and inevitable sequel to the 
Boxer rising of 1900. The West has 
still to acknowledge that incident one 
of the decisive landmarks in human 
history. From that experience China 
finally learnt that Western aggression 
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could only be resisted by Western 
methods, and that Western methods 
could only be acquired by the adoption 
of Western learning. Moreover, it had 
another and not less momentous effect. 
It did more even than the war of 1895 
to cure the Chinese rulers of their con- 
tempt for Japan, to make them realize 
Japan’s efficiency and the force of her 
example, and to lead them to an under- 
standing of the many and essential 
bonds that link the two leading nations 
of the East. All the history of the 
last five years has confirmed those re- 
sults and intensified them. The defeat 
of a European by an Oriental Power 
has made the position and the authority 
of all white men in China less secure 
than it was. It has provided China 
with an object-lesson of what can be 
accomplished by a Power that masters 
the processes and applies the results of 
Western inventions; and it has forced 
an acknowledgment of Japanese prow- 
ess and prestige. Again, the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, by its guarantee of 
the status quo in China, makes it cer- 
tain that the era of Kiao-chau strata- 
gems is over, and that all schemes of dis- 
memberment and partition may as well 
be thrown at once into the diplomatic 
waste-paper basket. For the first time 
in more than half a century China’s 
international position is secure; and the 
period of her external security coin- 
cides with the resurrection of old am- 
bitions and the stirring of new internal 
forces. That is a conjunction we pro- 
foundly believe to be ominously fateful 
for Europe. 

A review of the changes in China in 
the past five years will strengthen 
rather than modify that belief. How- 
ever Pekin may regard Tokyo, it is 
plain that throughout the eighteen 
provinces Japanese influence has made 
enormous strides. Japanese travellers, 
commercial agents, teachers and drill- 
sergeants are to be found in the re- 
motest parts of the Empire. The sons 
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of the Chinese nobility and ruling 
classes are being educated in Japan 
by thousands and return home fired by 
her example and emulous to repeat it. 
The best of the native Chinese papers 
are in Japanese control, and the amaz- 
ing growth of this native Press is in 
itself one of the most significant of all 
the phenomena of revolution. By 
means of it China is being intellect- 
ually irrigated and a channel of com- 
munication is for the first time being 
opened between the Chinese masses 
and the modern world. We expect 
nothing startling from the spread of 
Japanese influence, believing that Ja- 
pan’s true policy is not to force China 
into a sham similitude to Western civ- 
ilization or ideals, but to use the ac- 
cessories of the Occident for the pres- 
ervation of the fundamentals of Ori- 
ental life and polity. But it is clear 
that with these accessories China is 
rapidly arming herself. We have seen 
the historic examination system thrown 
open to modern learning. We have 
seen the Provincial yviceroys founding 
schools and colleges of all kinds with 
an almost American avidity. The 
missionary schools were never better 
patronized; the translations of West- 
ern literature never circulated so 
widely. Chinese students have been 
encouraged by Imperial edict to com- 
plete their education abroad. A Com- 
mission is at this moment touring the 
world to collect data for the establish- 
ment of a Chinese Parliament. Provin- 
cial armies have been multiplied, and a 
more than promising beginning has 
been made with the creation of a 
wholly national force. “In the to-mor- 
row of the political calendar,” said the 
Times correspondent, who watched the 
new army at its manceuvres last Octo- 
ber and formed a high opinion of its 
capacities, “China will have a standing 
army of thirty-six divisions, with a re- 
serve of a quarter of a million men— 
in other words, a field army of half a 
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million.” Even in its present form the 
new army makes nonsense of half the 
theories on which the West has hith- 
erto based its conviction that the Chi- 
nese were incurably peaceful and desti- 
tute of the military spirit. Again, 
China is feeling her way towards a 
handier and more efficient system of 
government, and a greater unity and 
centralization in her administrative 
framework. There is something aris- 
ing, too, that might almost be called a 
cult of the Young Man. With only one 
or two exceptions the leading viceroys 
are men in the prime of vigor, and 
nearly all the important secretaryships 
are in the hands of young Chinamen 
who have lived and studied abroad, and 
who return home full of zeal, if not 
always of practicality, and keenly alive 
to the defects of the Chinese polity. 
We have had already in the boycott 
of American goods, in the affair at the 
Shanghai Mixed Courts, and in the per- 
sistency with which China pressed her 
claim to be represented at the Ports- 
mouth Peace Conference, a foreshad- 
owing of the international effects of 
this rational, self-assertive and inde- 
pendent spirit. When “China for the 
Chinese” was muttered by China in her 
sleep or in her bow-and-arrow stage of 
development, it was a policy pour rire. 
But “China for the Chinese” pro- 
claimed by an awakened Empire and 
reinforced by the resources of Western 
science and Western materialism, is a 
policy that cannot be so easily dis- 
missed. We may expect to find it tak- 
ing shape in many forms. There will 
probably from now onwards be an epi- 
demic of anti-foreign disturbances, per- 
haps of massacres. Exclusive conces- 
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sions to foreigners of mining rights and 
railway franchises are likely to grow 
rarer. Having realized the advantages 
of rapid communications the Chinese 
are resolved to keep them as much as 
possible to themselves. Missionaries 
henceforward may find it increasingly 
difficult to secure for their converts any 
special civil or legal privileges. The 
near future may see the extra-territo- 
rial grievances sharply raised and Chi- 
nese sovereignty asserted over ports 
and waterways and settlements now 
under foreign control. If new ports 
are thrown open to the world’s trade, 
China will insist upon policing them 
herself. We should say that the ulti- 
mate and conscious aim of the trans- 
formation that is in progress is to make 
China mistress in her own household. 
There may be some who think that 
China is copying Western methods and 
studying Western learning because she 
prefers them to her own. There may 
be others who see in this sudden fer- 
ment the seed of the “Yellow Peril.” 
We share neither opinion. If it seems 
that China is becoming more Western 
to-day it is only that she may become 
still more Eastern to-morrow. Her ap- 
plication to the science of the Occident 
is no more than the confession and the 
cure of her agelong helplessness. And 
she is applying herself to it, so far as 
we can judge, in no spirit of aggression 
or of universal conquest; but to recover 
those rights and privileges which her 
weakness alone has led her to forfeit, 
and to secure herself in the future 
against the insolence and rapacity of 
the West. It is a mighty risorgimento 
that we are witnessing, as mighty as it 
will be slow and painful. 
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The Cambridge University Press is 
soon to publish “Primitive Athens as 
Described by Thucydides,” by Miss 
J. E. Harrison. 


A new biography of Robert Owen is > 


announced. It is the work of Frank 
Podmore, who has had access to many 
unpublished letters and family papers. 


Mrs. Treveylan, daughter of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, is the translator of 
Professor Bousset’s work on Jesus, 
which has just been published in 
England. 


Blackwood’s Magazine is entering 
upon the unusual enterprise of the se- 
rial publication, in twelve instalments, 
of an epic poem by Alfred Noyes about 
the great English seaman, Sir Francis 
Drake. 


Mr. Neil Munro is about publishing a 
new story under the same pseudonym 
which he employed two years ago to 
conceal his authorship of “Airchie,”— 
Hugh Foulis. The title of the new 
book is “The Vital Spark.” 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., are about 
to publish an English translation of 
Eugene Aubin’s “Morocco of To-day.” 
The book is of special timeliness in 
view of the prominence of the Moroc- 
can question in international politics. 


The new and attractive series of re- 
prints, “Everyman’s Library,” to which 
reference was made in this column 
last week, as projected by the London 
house of Dent & Co. will be published 
in this country by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
As was intimated in the announcement 
last week, this series promises to be 


one of the most comprehensive and at- 
tractive of its kind. 


The resignation of Sir Francis Bur- 
nand from the editorship of Punch, af- 
ter forty-four years’ association with 
that periodical, is an interesting event. 
The resignation is due to advancing 
age. Sir Francis Burnand first gained 
wide recognition by the delightful hu- 
mor of his “Happy Thoughts.” Since 
he was appointed editor of Punch in 
1883, after being for some years one 
of the leading contributors to it, he has 
well sustained the traditions of that 
unique periodical. His successor is 
Owen Seaman, who has been for some 
time assistant editor and who is en- 
dowed with a happy knack for humor- 
ous versification. 


The little volumes of The Popular 
Library of Art, of which Mr. Edward 
Garnett is the general editor and E. P. 
Dutton & Co. the American publishers, 
are not, as so many series of condensed 
biographies are, the hasty work .of sec- 
ond-rate writers. The separate vol- 
umes are written painstakingly by com- 
petent critics, with some regard to pro- 
portion and literary style, and are il- 
lustrated with numerous reproductions 
of the most characteristic works of the 
artists considered. ‘The latest volume 
is on Hans Holbein the younger, and 
is the work of Ford Madox Hueffer. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish a 
slender volume, containing Professor 
Wilhelm Ostwald’s lecture on “Indi- 
viduality and Immortality,” which was 
delivered at Harvard on the Ingersoll 
foundation a few weeks ago. This is 
the eighth lecture on that foundation 
which has been delivered and pub- 
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lished, and it is far removed in spirit 
and conclusions from its immediate 
predecessor, Dr. Crothers’s lecture on 
“The Endless Life.” For Professor 
Ostwald’s view does not admit any 
prospect of an endless life for the in- 
dividual. The most that can be hoped 
for is an impression and influence upon 
one’s contemporaries, becoming vaguer 
and more faint the more widely they 
are diffused and vanishing altogether 
in the general progress of the race. 


Dr. Paget Toynbee’s book on “Dante 
in English Literature” will be pub- 
lished during the spring by Messrs. 
Methuen. It covers the period of 464 
years from the date of Chaucer’s sec- 
ond visit to Italy in 1380 to the death 
of Cary in 1844, in which year also ap- 
peared the last revised edition of 
Cary’s translation of the “Divina Com- 
media.” Dr. Toynbee traces nearly 300 
English authors, who, during this pe- 
riod, made mention of Dante or quote 
his works. Rather more than forty of 
these writers belong to the sixteenth 
century, about thirty to the seven- 
teenth, and nearly one hundred to the 
eighteenth, the remainder falling for 
the most part within the first forty 
years of the nineteenth century. <A 
brief biography is given of each of the 
writers represented. 


Five topics of momentous importance 
form the subjects of the familiar talks 
to students, by President Pritchett of 
the Institute of Technology, which 
are greuped under ‘the general title 
“What is Religion?’ in a small volume 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
They are: What is Truth? What is Re- 
ligion? The Science of Religion; The 
Significance of Prayer; and Ought a 
Religious Man to Join the Church? 
The views that President Pritchett pre- 
sents and the answers that he makes to 
the questions which he suggests, if 
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they are not in all respects such as 
would be given by an avowed preacher 
of religion are characterized by a sin- 
cerity and a robust and manly morality 
which give them weight and value. 
With such audiences as those to which 
they were addressed they may well 
havé been more effective than if they 
were more deeply pervaded with per- 
sonal religious pre-possessions. They 
are by no means the final word, but 
so far as they go, they are healthful 
and helpful. 


For reasons which it is impossible to 
explain and which do not greatly mat- 
ter, an interval of more than half a 
century has elapsed between the pub- 
lication of the second volume of Lord 
Holland’s “Memoirs of the Whig 
Party,” edited by his son, and the ap- 
pearance of “Further Memoirs of the 
Whig Party,” edited by Lord Stavor- 
dale and published in this country by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. The period covered 
in the present volume lies between 
1807 and 1821, and is by no means the 
least interesting of those embraced 
within Lord Holland’s reminiscences. 
In England and on the continent those 
were eventful years, and Lord Holland 
was not only a keen observer of na- 
tional and international politics, but, so 
far as Whig participation in public 
affairs was concerned he was an influ- 
ential factor in them. His memoirs are 
written with the candor and fulness 
natural to one who was writing with 
the intention of posthumous publica- 
tion, and they present not a few points 
of comparison with the Creevey Pa- 
pers. In a _ supplementary chapter, 
Lord Holland included personal remi- 
niscences of some of the literary and 
scientific celebrities of his day, which 
constitute one of the most interesting 
sections of the book. There are eight 
portraits,—that of Lord Holland him- 
self forming the frontispiece. 








